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PREFACE. 


In the Preface to my former work, “ Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian,” 
T informed the reader that it was my intention 
to publish from time to time translations of the 
Greek and Latin works which relate to ancient 
India, until the series should be exhausted, апа · 
the present volume is the second instalment 
towards the fulfilment of that undi 
lt contains a translation of the Periplís (i. e. 
Circumnavigation) of the Erytkræan Беа, 
together with a translation of the second part 
of the Indika of Arrian describing the cele- 
brated voyage made by Nearkhos from the 
mouth of the Indus to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Arrian’s narrative, copied from the 
Journal of the voyage written by Nearkhos 

"himself, forms an admirable supplement to the 
Periplüs, as it contnins a minute description of 
a part of the Erythraan Coast which is merely 
glanced at by the author of that work. The 
translations have been prepared from the most 
approved texts. The notes, in a fow instances 
only, bear upon points of textual criticism, 
their main object being to present in a concise 
form for popular reading the most recent results 
of learned enquiry directed to verify, correct, 
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or otherwise illustrate the contents of the 
narratives. : 

The warm and unanimous approbation be- 
stowed upon the first volume of this series, both 
by the Press in this country and at home, has 
given me great encouragement to proceed with 
the undertaking, and a third volume is now in 
preparation, to contain the Indika of Ktésias 
and the account of India given by Strabo in the 
15th Book of his Geography, 


Patna. College, June 1879. 





ANONYMI (ARRIANI UT FERTURI 


PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHILET. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE TEXT 


As given in the Geograjhi Graeci Misorer, edited by 
C. Muller : Paris, 1855. 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY. 


PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHRJRAN SEA. 





IxTnoDvCTION. 


* "The Peripláe of the. Erythrean Sea is tho title 
prefixed to a work which contains the best account 
of the commerce carried on from the Red Sea and 
the coast of Africa to the East Indies during the 

. time that Egypt was a province of the Roman em- 
pire. The Evythrwon Sea was an appellation 
given in those days to the whole expanse of occan 
reaching from the coast of Africa to the utmost 
boundary of ancient knowledge on the East—an 
appellation in all appearance deduced from the 
entrance into it by the Straits of the Red Sca, 
styled Ery thra by the Greeks, and not exclud- 
ing the Gulf of Persia. 

The author was a Greck merchant, who in the 
first century of the Christian ora had, it would 
appear, settled a& Bereniká, a great seaport 
situated in the southern extremity of Egypt, 
whence he made commercial voyages which carried 
him tothe scaports of Eustern Africa as fur as 
Azania, and to those of Arabia as far as Ka né, 
whence, by taking advantage of the south-west 
monsoon, he crossed over to the ports lying on 
the western shores of India. Having made careful 

2 The Introduction and Commentary embody the main 
splsianos of Müller’s Prolegomena and Notes to the 

erıplûs, and of Vincent's Commerce and Navigation of 

эшл сай Шома Spatially Co Fiat Werk The 
m recent authorities accessible have, however, becn also 
consulted, and the result of their inquiries noted. Imay 
mention particularly Bishop Caldwell’s Dravidian Gram- 


mar, to which Iam аем for the identification of places 
on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. 


a 
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voyages to Africa nnd Arabia, and since he speaks 
of the one coast as on the right from Bereniké, 
and the other on the left, The whole tenor of the 
work proclaims that he must have been a merchant, 
That the entire work is nob a mero compilation 
from the narratives or journals of other merchants 
and navigators, but that the author had himself 
visited some of the sents of trade which he de- 
scribes, is in itself probable, and is indicated in § 20, 
where, contrary to the custom of the ancient 
writers, he speaksin his own person :—* In sailing 
south, therefore, we stand off from the shore and 
keep our course down the middle of the gulf.” 
Compare with this what is said in § 48: ra трд 
т)» ёшторіау тђи ўретёрар. 

As regards the age to which the writer belong- 
ed: it is first of all evident that he wrote after the 
times of Augustus, since in $ 23 mention is made 
of the Roman Emperors. That he was older, 
however, than Ptolemy the Geographer, is 
proved by his geography, which knows nothing of 
India beyond the Ganges except the traditional 
account current from tho days of Eratosthenés to 
those of Pliny, whilo it is evident that Ptolemy 
possessed much more accurate information re- 
garding these parts. It confirms this view that 
while our author calls the island of Ceylon P alai- 
simoundon, Ptolemy calls it by the name 
subsequontly given to it —S alikó. Again, from 
§ 19, it is evident that he wrote before the 
kingdom of the Nabathwans was abolished by 
the Romans. Moreover Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), in 
proceeding’ to describe the navigation to the 
marts of India by the direct route across the 
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ocean with the wind called Hippalos, writes to 
this effect :-—* And for a long time this was the 
mode of navigation, until a merchant discovered 
a compendious route whereby Indian was brought 
so near that to trade thither becamo very lucra- 
tive. l'or,every year a flech is despatched, car- 
rying on board companies of archers, since the 
Indian seas are much infested by pirates, Nor 
will a description of the whole voyage from Egypt 
tire the reader, since now for the first time correct 
information regarding it has been made public.” 
Compare with this the statement of the Periplis 
in § 57, and it will be apparent that while this 
route to India had only just come into use in the 
time of Pliny, it had beon for somo time in use in 
the days of our author. Now, as Pliny died in 
79 4.p,, and had completed his work two years 
previously, it may be inferred that he had written 
. the Gth book of his Natural History before our 
author wrote his work, A still more definite in- 
dication of his date is furnished in § 5, where 
“oskalés is mentioned as reigning in his 
times over the Auxumitw. Now in a list of the 
early kings of Abyssinia the name of Za- 
Hakalo occurs, who must have reigned from 
77 to 8) av. "This Zu-Haknle is doubtless 
tho Zoskalós of the Periphis, and was tho 
contemporary of tho emperors Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian. We conclude, therefore, that the 
Periplis was written a little after the death of 
Pliny, between the years 4.p. 80-89. 

Opinions on this point, however, have varied 
considerably. Salmasius thought that Pliny and 
our author wrote at the same time, though their ac- 
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connts of the same things are often contradictory. 
In support of this view he ndduces the statement 
of the Periplits ($ 54), " Muziri s, a place in India, 
is in the kingdom of Képrobotres," when com- 
pared with the statement of Pliny (VI. xxvi. 104), 
"Qolobothras was reigning there when I 
committed this to writing ;” and argues that since 
^ Kóprobotrasand Colobothrns are but 
different forms of the same name, the two authors 
must have been contemporary., The inference is, 
however, unwarrantable, since the name in ques- 
tion, like that of P an d fî ô n, was a common appella- 
tion of the kings who ruled over that part of India. 

Dodwell, again, was of opinion that the Periplás 
was written nfter tho year a. D. 161, when Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus were joint emperors, 
Ho bases, in the first place, his defonce of this view 
on the statement in § 26: “Not long before our 
own times the Hmperor (Kaicap) destroyed the 
place," viz. Eudaimón-Arabia, now Aden, 
This emperor he supposes must have béen Trajan, 
who, according to Eutropius (ҮШ. 3), reduced 
Arabia to the form of a province. Eutropius, how- 
ever, meant by Arabia only that small part of it 
which adjoins Syria. This Dodwell not only denies, 
but also asserts that the conquest of Trajan em- 
braced the whole of the Peninsula—a sweeping 
inference, which he bases on a single passage 
in the Periplis (§ 16) where the south part 
of Arabia is called ý mporn ApaBía, "the First 
Arabia.” From this expression he gathers that 
Trojan, after his conquest of the country, had 
divided it into several provinces, designated ac- 
cording to the order in which they were consti- 
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tuted. The language of the Peripiís, however, 
forbids us to suppose that there is here any refer- 
ence to a Roman province. What the passage 
states is that Azania (in Africa) was by 
ancient right subject to the kingdom rìs xparns 
yuopévne (veyonévys according to Dodwell) 'ApaBías, 
and was ruled by the despot of Mapharitis. 

Dodwell next defends the date he has fixed on 
by the passage in § 23, where it is said that K ha- 
ribaél sought by frequent gifts and embassies 
to gain the friendship of the emperors (ray 
abrokparópov). He thinks that the time is hero 
indicated when M. Aurelius nnd L, Verus were 
reigning conjointly, a.p. 161-18], There is no 
need, however, to put this construction on the 
words, which may without any impropriety be 
taken to mean ‘the emperors for the time being,’ 
viz. Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

Vincent adopted the opinion of Salmasius re- 
garding the date of the work, but thinks that the 
Katsar mentioned in § 26 was Claudius. “The 
Romanus," he says, “ from thetimethey first entered 
Arabia under Наз Gallus, had always main- 
tained a footing on the coast of the Red Sea. They 
had a garrison ab Leuké Kémé, in Naba- 
thea, where they collected tho customs; and 
it is apparent that they extended their power 
down the gulf and to the ports of the ocean 
inthe reign of Claudius, as the freedman of 
Annius Plocamus was in the act of collect- 
ing the tributes there when he was carried out to 
sea and over to Ta probanéó. If we add to this 
the discovery of Hippalus in the same reign, we 
find a better reason for the destruction of Aden at 
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this time than at any other.” The assertion in 
this extract that the garrison and custom-house 
at Leuké Kémé belonged to the Romans is not 
warranted by the language of the Periplts, which 
in fact shows that they belonged to Malikhos 
the king of the Nabathmwans. Again, itis a more 
conjecture that the voyage which the freedman of 
Plocamus (who, according to Pliny, farmed the 
revenues of the Red Sea) was making along tho 
coast of Arabia, when he was carried away by the 
monsoon to Taprobané, was a voyage undertaken to 
collect the revenues due to the Roman treasury, 
With regard to the word Kaicap, which has 
occasioned so much perplexity, it is most pro- 
bably a corrupt reading in n text notorious for its 
corruptness. The proper reading may perhaps 
һе EAISAP. At any rate, had one of the em- 
perors in reality destroyed Aden, it is unlikely 
that their historians would haye failed to men- 
tion such an important fact. 

Schwanbeck, although he saw the weaknoss of 
the arguments with which Salmasius and Vincent 
endeavoured to establish their position, never- 
theless thought that our author lived in the age 
of Pliny and wrote a little before him, because 
those particulars regarding the Indian navigation 
which Pliny says became known in his age agree, 
on the whole, so well with the statement in the 
Poriplis that thoy must have been extracted 
therefrom. No doubt there are, he allows, some 
discrepancies; but those, he thinks, may be ascribed 
tothe haste or negligence of the copyist, A care- 
ful examination, however, of parallel passages in 
Pliny and the Peripits show this assertion to be 
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untenable. Vincont himself speaks with caution 
on this point :—' There is,” he says, “ no absolute 
proof that either copied from the other, Butthose 
who are acquainted with Pliny’s methods of 
abbreviation would much rather conclude, if one 
must be a copyist, that his title to this office is 
the clearest.” 

From these preliminary points we pass on to 
consider the contents of the work, and these may 
be conveniently reviewed under the three heads 
Geography, Navigation, Commerce. In the com- 
mentary, which is to accompany tho translation, 
the Geography will bo examined in detail. Mean- 
while we shall enumerate the voyages which are 
distinguishable in the Periplis? and the articles of 
commerce which it specifies. 


І. VOYAGES MENTIONED IN TIE PERIMLUS. 

I. A voyage from Bereníké, in the south of 
Egypt, down the western coast of tho Red Sea 
through the Straits, along the coast of Africa, 
round Cape Guardafui, and then southward along 
the eastern coast of Africa as far as Rbápia, a 
place abont six degrees south of the equator. 

IL Weare informed of two distinct courses 
confined to the Red Sea: one from Myos Hormos, 
in the south of Egypt, across the northern end 
of the sea to Louké Kómó, on the opposite coast of 
Arabia, near tho mouth of the Elanitic Gnlf, whence 
it was continued to Mouza, an Arabian port lying 
not far westward from the Straits; the other from. 
Bereniké directly down the gulf to this same port 





® The enumeration is Vincent’s, altered and abridged. 
b 
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Tl. There is described next to this a voyage 
from the mouth of the Straits along the southern 
coast of Arabia round the promontory now called 
Ras-cl-Had, whence it was continued along the 
eastern coast of Arabia as faras Apdlogos (now 
Obolch), an important emporium at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, near the mouth of the river 
Euphrates. i 
г Ту. Then follows a passage from the Straits to 
India by three ‘different routes: the first by 
adhering to the coasts of Arabia, Karmania, Ge- 
drosio, and Indo-Skythio, which terminated a$ 
Barugaza (Bharóch), a great emporium on the ri- 
ver Nammadios (the Narmada), ata distance of 
thirty miles from its mouth; the second from 
Kané, a port to the west of Suagros, a great 
projection on the south coast of Arabia, now Cape 
Fartaque; and the third from Cape Guardafui, on 
the African side—both across the ocean by the 
monsoon to Mouzivisand Nelkunda, great 
commercial cities on the coast of Malabar. 

V. After this we must allow a similar voyago 
performed by the Indians to Arabia, or by -the 
Arabians to India, previous to the performance of 
it by the Greeks, because the Greeks as late as the 
reign of Philométér met this commerce in Sabæa. 

VI. We obtain an incidental knowledge of a 
voyage condueted from ports on the east coast of 
Africa over to India by the monsoon long before 
Hippalos introduced the knowledge of that wind 
to the Roman world. This voyage was connected, 
no doubt, with the commerce of Arabia, since the 
Arsbians were the great traffickers of antiquity, and 
held in subjection part of the gea-board of Eastern 


Africa. The Indian commodities imported into 
Africa were rice, ghee, oil of sesamum, suger, 
cotton, muslins, and sashes. These commodities, 
the Periplis informs us, were brought sometimes 
in vessels destined expressly for the coast of Africa, 
while at others they were only part of the cargo, 
out of vessels which were proceeding to another 
port. Thus we have two methods of conducting 
this commerce perfectly direct; and another 
by touching on this coast with a final destina- 
tion to Arabia. This is the reason that the 
Greeks found cinnamon and the produce of India 
on this coast, when they first ventured to pass 
the Straits in order to seck a cheaper market than 
Sabma. » 


w^ IL AnrictEs Of COMMERCB MENTIONED 
IN THE PERIPLUS. 

І. Animals :— 

1. Парбѓуои «деде трд та\\акіар—Напдѕото 
gitls for the haram, imported into Barngaza for 
the king (49).* 

2. Aotdsxa xpelovova—Tall slaves, procured at 
Opéné, imported into Egypt (14). 

3. Zdpara Oydued—Female slaves, procured 
from Arabia and India, imported into the island 
of Dioskoridés (31). 

4. 3épara,—Slaves imported from Omana and 
Apologos into Barugaza (36), and from Moundou 
and Malaé (8, 9). 

5. “Inwo:—Horses imported into Kané forthe 
king, and into Mouza for the despot (23, 2+). 





a The numerals indicate the sections of the Periplis in 
which the articles are mentioned. 
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6. ‘Hylova: veryyol—Sumpter mules imported 
into Mouza forthe despot (24). 

IL Animal Products :— 

1. Boýrvpov—Butter, or the Indian preparation 
therefrom called ght, a product of Ariaké (41); 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
beyond the Straits (14). The word, according to 
Pliny (xxviii. 9), is of Skythian origin, though 
apparently connected with Bois, rvpós. Тһе 
reading is, however, suspected by Lassen, who 
would substitute Bérpopoy or Béoropor, a kind of 
grain. 

2, A€ppara Syptxia—Chinese hides or furs, Ex- 
ported from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39). * 
Vincent suspected the reading 8éppara, but ground- 
lessly, for Pliny mentions the Séres sending their 
iron along with vestments and hides (vestibus 
pellibusqus), and among the presents sent to 
Yudhishthira by the Saka, Tushira and Katka 
skins are enumerated. — Mahdbh. ii, 50, quoted by 


sen. 
© "EAéjas—lvory. Exported from Adouli (6), 
Analités (8), Ptolemais (3), Mossulon (10), and the 
ports of Azania (16, 17). Also from Barugaza (49), 
Mouziris and Nelkunda (56); а species of ivory 
called Bowap? is produced in Desaréné (62). 

4. “Epvov Snpxbv—Chinese cotton. Imported 
from the country ofthe Thinai through Baktria 
to Barngaza, and by the Ganges to Bengal, and 
thence to Dimuriké (64) By "Epwv Vincent seems 
to understand silk in the raw state. 
^ 5. Kepara—Horns. Exported from Barugaza to 
the marts of Omana and Apologos (36)« Miiller 
suspects this reading, thinking it strange that 
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such an article as korxs should be mentioned 
between wooden beams and logs. He thinks, there- 
fore, that Képura is either used in some technical 
sense, or that the reading Koppéy or Koppioy 
should be substituted—adding that Kopyods é8évou, 
planks of ebony, are at all events mentioned by 
Athénaios (p. 201a) where ho is quoting Kal- 
lixenos of Rhodes. 

ћ 6. . KopéXuo»—Ooral. (Sans. pravála, Hindi 
mitngd.) Imported into Kané (28), Barbarikon 
onthe Indus (39), Barugaza (49), and Nuoura, 
Tundis, Mouziris, and Nelkunda (56). 

- 7. Adxxos xpoudrwos—Coloured lac. Exported 
to Adouli from Ariakó (6). The Sanskrit word 
is Idkshd, which is probably a later form of rdkshd, 
connected, as Lassen thinks, with rdga, from the 
root raij, to dye. The vulgar form is Itkkha, 
Gum-lac is a substance produced on the leaves 
and branches of certain trees by an insect, both 
as a covering for its egg and food for its young. 
Tt yields a fine red dye Salmasius thinks that 
by Adexos xpopdrwos must be understood not lac 
itsolf, but vestments dyed therewith. 

8. Mapyapimms—Pearl. (Sans. mukta, Hindi, 
moti.) Exported in considerable quantity and of 
superior quality from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 
Сї. толкбь, 

9. Nijpa Snpixdy—Silk thread. From the coun- 


. vånlál ji Pandit points out that the colour is 
M pii alito : it is used by women for 
dying the nails and feet,—also as a The gulali or 
pill-like balls nsed by women sre with arrowmot 
coloured with alito, and cotton dipped in itis sold in the 

` bazara under the name of pothi, and used for tbe mme 
purposes. He has also contributed mauy of the Sanskrit. 
names, and some notes. 
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try of the Thinai: imported into Barugaza and 
the marts of Dimuriké (64), Exported from 
Barugaza (49), and also from Barbarikon on the 
Indus (39)f* It is called néra£a by Procopius and all 
tho later writers, as well as by tho Digest, and was 
known without either name to Pliny "— Vincent. 
* 10. Gies eéyyos—tho Penrloyster. (Sans. 
4ulcti.) Fished for at the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf (35). Pearl (aivxov) inferior to the Indian 
sort exported in great quantity from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana(36). A pearl fishery (ILvixoó 
xohtwSnots) in the neighbourhood of Kolkhoi, in 
tho kingdom of Pandión, near the island of Epio- 
dóros; tho produce transported to Argalou, in the 
interior of tho country, where muslin robes with 
pearl inwoven (mapynspíribes civüóves) wore fabri- 
ated (59)." The reading of the MS. is cudóves, 
<Bapyapelrides Xeyópevai, for. which Salmasius pro- 
posed to rend papyapirıiðes. Müller suggests 
instead ai "Apyapíribes, as if the muslin bore the 
name of the place Argarou or Argulou, where it was 
made. 

w Pearl is also obtained in Taprobané (61) ; ia 
imported into the emporium on the Ganges called 
Gang? (63). . 

"H. Iopiópa—Purple. Ofaecommon as well 
ofa superior quality, imported from Egypt into 
Mouza(24) and Kané (28), and from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana into Barugaza (36). 

12. 'Puókepes—Rhinoceros (Sans. kAadgad)— 
the horn or the teeth, and probably the skin. 
Exported from Adouli (16), and the marts of 
Azania (7). Brace found the hunting of the 
rhinoceros still a trade in Abyssinia. 
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13. Xeddvn—Tortoise (Sans. kachckhapa) or 
tortoise-shell. Exported from Adouli (6) and 
Aualitós (7); a small quantity of the genuine and 
land tortoise, and a white sort with a small shell, ex- 
ported from Ptolemais (3) ; smallshells (XeAevdpia) 
exported from Mossulon (10); a superior sort 
in great quantity from Opónó (13); the mountain 
tortoise from the island of Menouthias (15); a 
kind next in quality to the Indian from the marts 
of Azania (16, 17); the genuine, land, white, and 
mountain sort with shells of extraordinary gize 
from the island of Dioskoridés (30, 31); a good 
quantity from the island of Serapis (33); the best 
kind in all the Erythrwan—that of the Golden 
Khersonésos (63), sent to Mouziris and Nelkunda, 
whence it is exported along with that of the 
islands off the coast of Dimuriké (probably the 
Laccadive islands) (56); tortoise is also procured 
in Taprobané (61), 

IIL— Plants and their products :— 

1. Aħóņ—the aloo (Sans. agaru). Exported from 
Kanê (28). Tho sort referred to is probably the 
bitter cathartic, not the aromatic sort supposed 
by some to be the sandalwood. It grows abund- 
antly in Sokotra, and it was no doubt exported 
thence to Kané.; “It is remarkable,” says Vincent, 
“that when the author of the Peripliis arrives at 
Sokotra he says nothing of the aloe, and mentions 
only Indian cinnabar as a gum or resin distilling 
from a tree: but the confounding of cinnabar with 
dragon’s-blood was a mistake of ancient date and 
a great absurdity” (II. p. 689). 

2. 'Apóunra—aromnties (ebwdia, Svpsduara,) 
Exported from Aualités (7), Mossulon (10)! Among 
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the spices of Tabai (12) are enumerated daógy xai 
йрәюра каѓ рёућа, und similarly among the com- 
modities of Opéné ragein xnl йрера кл) ибто ; апа 
in these passages perhaps a particular kind of 
aromatic (cinnamon?) may by preémincnce be 
called йрәра. The occurrence, however, in two 
instances of such a familiar word as (pega between 
tivo ontlandish words is suspicious, and this has 
led Müller to conjecture that the proper reading 
may be dpn8ò, which Salmasius, ‘citing Galen, 
notes to be a kind of cassia. 

v 9. AcíBy—Asuphó, n kind of cassin, Exported 
from Tabai (12):* “ This term,” says Vincent, “if 
not Oriental, is from the Greck dovdyAos, signi- 
fiying cheap or ordinary ; but we do not find did 
used in thia manner by othorauthors : it mny be an 
Alexandrian corruption of the language, or it may 
be the abbreviation of a merchant in his invoice." 
(Asafatida, Sans. hingu or b4Mika, Mar, king.) 
v4. BBéAXa, (common form BàOUuov)  Bdella, 
Bdellium, produced on the sea-coast of Gedrosig, 
(87); exported from Barbarikon on the Indus 
(89); brought from the interior of India to Baru- 
gaza (48) for foreign export (49). Bdella is the gum 
ofthe Balsamodendron Mukul, o tree growing in Sind, 
KaAthifivid, and the Dish district.” It is used both 
as an incense and as a cordial medicine. The 
bdellium of Scripture is a crystal, and has nothing 
in common with the bdelliam of the Periplis bub 
its transparency. Conf. Dioskorid. i. 80; Plin. xii. 
9; Galen, Therapeut. ad Glauc. IT. p. 106 ; Lassen, 


* Sans. Guggula, Guj. G4gal, used asa tonic and for 
in sud urinary diseases.—B. I, P. 
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Ind. Alt. vol. I. p. 290; Vincent, vol. IT. p. 690; 
Yule's Marco Polo, vol. IL. p. 387. The etymology 
of the word is uncertain. Lassen suspects it to be 
Indian. 

v B. Tifep—Gizeir, a kind of cassia exported from 
Tabai (12). "This sort is noticed and described by 
Dioskoridós. 

6. Aóxos—Denms of wood.  Exported from 
Barngaza to tho marts of Omana and Apologos 
(86). (P Blackwood.) 

7. Aovaxa—Douaka, a kind ofcassia, Exported 
from Malao and Moundon (8, #).. It was probably 
that inferior species which in Dioskorid, i. 12, is 
called ĝárap or бакар ог ё4рка. 

» B. "ESéuwa pddayyes—Logs of cbony (Diospyros 
melanorylon,) Exported from Barugaza to the 
marts of Omana and Apologos (36). 

9. Edaov—Oil (ila). Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (0); fray cnodpevov, oil of sêsamô, a 
product of Ariaké (41). Exported from Baragaza 
to the Barbarine markets (14), and to Moskha in 
Arabia (32). 

10. "Ivdixdy thav—Indigo. (Sans. пб, бој. 
gulf.) Exported from Skythic Barbarikon (89). It 
appears pretty certain that the culture of the 
indigo plant and the preparation of the drug have 
been practised in India from @ very remote epoch. 
It has been questioned, indeed, whether the In- 
dicum mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 6) was indigo, 
but, as it would seem, without any good reason, 
He states that it was brought from India, and 
that when diluted it produccdan admirable mixture 

© Mahnwå oil (Guj. dolhrà, Sans. madhwka)is much 
exported from Bhavoch.—B, I, P. 

с 
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of blue and purple colours." Vide McCalloch's 
Commer. Diet. s. v. Indige. Of. Salmas. in Ewere, 
Plin. p. 181. The dye was introduced into Rome 
only a little before Pliny’s time. 

v 11. Kéyxayov—Kankamon. Exported from Malao 
and Moundou (8, 10). According to’ Dioskoridés 
i. 23, it is the exudation of a wood, like myrrh, and 
used for fumigation. 4 Of. Plin. xii, 44. Accord- 
ing to Scaliger it was gam-lac used as a dye. It 
is the “dekamalli” gum of the bazars. 

/ 12. Kédpracos—Karpasus (Sans. kirpdsa’; Heb. 
Karpas,) Gossypium arboreum, fine muslin—a pro- 
duct of Ariaké (41). “ How this word found its 
way into Italy, and became the Latin earbasus, 
fine linen, is surprising, when it is not found in 
the Greek language.” The Kaprdoww Alvov of 
Pansanias (in Afficie), of which the wick was 
formed for the lamp of Pallas, is asbestos, so called 
from Karpasos, a city of Crete—Salmas. Plin, 
Evwercit. p.178. Conf. Q. Curtius viii. 9 :—* Oarbaso , 
Indi corpora usque ad pedes velant, eorumque rox 
lectich margaritis ciroumpendentibus recumbit 
distinotis auro et purpurá carbasis quá indutus 
est,” Vincent IT, 699. 

V 13. Kagolaor Kacla (Sans. kuta, Heb, kiddak and 
Keziah). Exported from Tabai (12); a coarse kind 
exported from Malao and Moundou (8, 9) ; a vast 
quantity exportedfrom Mossulon and Opón&(10, 13). X 

“This spice,” says Vincent, “is mentioned fre- 
quently in the Periplis, and with various ad- 
ditions, intended to specify the different sorts 
properties, or appearances of the commodity. It 
is a species of cinnamon, and manifestly the same 
as what we call cinnamon at this day; but dif- 
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ferent from that of the Greeks and Romans, 
which was not a bark, nor rolled up into pipes, 
like ours. Theirs was the tender shoot of the 
same plant, and of much higher value.” “If our 
cinnamon,” he adds, “is the ancient casia, our casia 
again is an inferior sort of cinnamon.” Pliny 
(xii. 19) states that tho cassia is of a larger size 
than tho cinnamon, and has a thin rind rather 
than a bark, and that its value consista in being 
hollowed out. Dioskoridés mentions cassia as a 
product of Arabia, but this is a mistake, Arabian 
cassia having been an import from India. Horo- 
dotos (iii.) had made the same mistake, saying 
that cassia grew in Arabia, but that cinnamon 
was brought thither by birds from the country 
where Bacchus was born (India). The cassia 
shrab isa sort of laurcl. There are ten kinds of 
cassia specified im the Periplits.’ Cf. Lassen, Ind, 
Alt. I, 279, 283; Salmas. Plin, Ewereit, p. 1304; 
Galen, de Antidotis, bk. i. 

v1é. KivdBapt "Ivdindv—Dragon's-blood, damu’l 
akhawein of tho Arabs, a gum distilled from 
Pterocarpus Draco, a leguminous tree* in the 
island of Dioskoridés or Sokotra (30). Cinna- 
bar, with which this was confounded, is the red 
sulphuret of mercury.» Pliny (lib. xxix. c. 8) 
distinguishes it аз ‘Indian cimnabar.’ Dragon's- 
blood is one of the concrete balsams, the produce 
of Calamus Draco, a species of rattan palm of 
the Eastern Archipelago, [of Pterocarpus Draco, 
allied to the Indian Kino tree or Pf, marsupium of 


———————————— 
' May not somo шне ba tha ier nt soko tha kust 
grass, Ánd: colamus—ctromations =J. B. 
«°R similar gam ia ohtainod feom the Paldia (Gj. kha. 
khara), the Dhâka of Rûjputåna.—B, I. P. 
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South India, and of Dracena Draco, a lilisceons 
tree of Madeira and the Canary Islands]. 

vv 15. Kéoros (Sansk. kushita, Mar. choka, Guj. 
kotha and pushkara máüla)--Kostus. Esported 
from Barbarikon, a mart on the Indus (39), and 
from Barugaza, which procured it from Kfébul 
through Prokiais, &o. This was considered the 
best of aromatic roots, as nard or spikenard was 
the best of aromatic plants. Pliny (xii. 25) de- 
scribes this root as hot to the taste and of con- 
summate fragrance, noting that it was found at 
the head of Pataléné, where the Indus bifureates 
to form the Delta, and that it was of two sorts) 
black and white, black being of an inferior qual- 
ity. Lassen states that two kinds are found in 
India—one in Multán, and the other in Kabul and 
Küémirx The Costus of the ancients is still 
expo from Western India, as well as from 
Calcutta to China, under the name of Putchok, to 
be burnt as an incense in Ohinese temples. Its 
identity has been ascertained in our own days by 
Drs. Royle and Falconer as the root of a plant 
which they called Aucklandia Oostus....... 
Alexander Hamilton, at the beginning of last cen- 
tury, calls it ligna dulcis (sic), and speaks of it as an 
export from Sind, as did the author of the Periplits 
1600 years earlier.” Yule's Marco Polo, vol. IL. 
р. 888. 

v 16. Kpóxros—Crocus, Saffron. (Sans. kaémfraja, 
Guj. kesir, Pers. zafrán.) Exported from Egypt to 
Mouza (24) and to Kané (28). 

17. Kómepos—Oyprus. Exported from Egypt to 

Mouza (24). It is an aromatic rush used in madi- 
eine (Pliny xxi. 18). Herodotos (iv. 71) describes 
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it as an aromatic plant used by the Skythians 
for embalming. Kirepos is probably Tonic for 
Kómepos—Kómepos lvðwòs of Dioskoridós, and 
Cypria herba indica of. Pliny.—Perhaps 'l'urmorie, 
Curcuma longa, or Galingul possibly. 

“18, Agri, (Lat. Butea)—Linen. Exported from 
Egypt to Adouli (6), 

19. AlSavos (Heb. lcbonah, Arab, luban, Sans, 
értode)—Froukincense, Peratic or Libyan frank- 
incense exported from the Barbarinc markets— 
Tabai (12), Mossulon (10), Mnlaé and Moundou, in 
small quantities (8, 9); produced in great abun- 
dance and of the best quality at Akannai (11); 
Arabian frankincense exported from Kané (28). A 
magazine for frankincense on the Sakhalitic Gulf 
near Cape Suagros (30). Moskha, the port whence 
it was shipped for Kané and India (32) and Indo- 
Skythia (39). * 

Regarding this important product Yule thus 
writes :—'''Tho coast of Hadhramaut is the trae 
and ancient Xdpa ABaropdpos or MSavwropdpos, 
indicated or described under those names by The- 
ophrastus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Pseudo-Arrian, and 
other classical writers, t.¢. the country 
the fragrant gam-resin called by the Hebrews Lebo- 
nah, by the Arabs Luban and Kuudur, by the Greeks 
Libanos, by the Romans Thus, in medimyal Latin 
Olibanum (probably the Arabic al-ludan, but popu- 
larly interpreted as oleum Libani), and in English 
frankincense, i.e, lapprehend, ‘ genuine, incense’ 
or ‘incense proper.” It is still produced in this 

° Ali 
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they call Is@sa, and in K&thidvéd it is known as — 
gundar.—B. I, P, 
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region and exported from it, but the larger part of 
that which enters the markets of the world is 
exported from the roadsteads of the opposite 
Sumifili coast. Frankincense when it first exudes 
is milky white; whence the name white incense by 
which Polo speaks of it, and the Arabic name 
luban apparently refers to milk. The elder Niebuhr, 
who travelled in Arabia, depreciated the Libanos 
of Arabia, representing it as greatly inferior to that 
brought from India, called Benzoin. He adds that 
the plant which produces i& is not native, but 
originally from Abyssinia."—Marco Polo, vol. II. 
p. 443, &c. 
v’ 20. Adxiov—Lycium. Exported from Barbari- 
kon in Indo-Skythia (39), and from Barugaza (49). 
Lycium is a thorny plant, so called from being 
found in Lykia principally. Its juice was used for 
dying yellow, and a liquor drawn from it was 
used as à medicine (Celsus v. 26, 80, and vi. 7). 
It was held in great esteern bythe ancientsf Pliny 
(xxiv. 77) says that a superior kind of Lycium 
produced in India was made from a thorn called 
also Pyxacanthus (box-thorn) Olironia. It is known 
in India as Ruzof, an extract of the Berberis 
lycium and B. aristata, both grown on the Himá- 
layas. Conf {һе Аўкаор lvðxòv of Dioskor, i. 183. 
(? Gamboge.) 

21, Mdyha—Magla—a kind of cassia mentioned 
only in the Periplits. Exported from Tabai (12). 

22, Mdxetp—Macer. Exported from Malaé and 
Moundon (8,9). According to Pliny, Dioskoridés, 
and others, it is an Indian bark—perhaps a kind of 
cassia, The bark is red and the root large. The 
bark was used as a medicine indysenteries. Pliny 
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xii, 8; Salmasius, 1302. (P The Karachdld of the 
bázárs, Kutajatvak). 

93. MuAáBapor (Sans. famdlapattra, the leaf 
of the Daurus Cassia), Malabathrum, Betol. Obtain- 
ed by the Thinai from the Sesatai and exported to 
India’ (65); conveyed down the Ganges to Gangéd 
near its mouth (63); conveyed from the interior 
of India to Mouziris and Nelkunda for export (56).7 
"That Malabathrum was not only a masticatory, but 
also an unguent or perfume, may be inferred from 
Horace (Odea, II. vii. 89) :— 

. ++ “coronatus nitentes 
Malabathro Syrio capillos", 
and from Pliny (xii. 59): “Dat et Mslabathrum 
Syria, arborum folio convolnto, arido colore, ex 
quo exprimitur oleum ad unguenta: fertiliore 
ejusdom Egypto : laudatius tamen ex India venit,” 
“From Ptolemy (VII. ii, 18) we learn that the best 
Malabathfum was produced in Kirrhadia—that is, 
. Rangpur.x Dioskoridés speaks of it as a masti- 
catory, and was aware of the confusion caused by 
mistaking the nard for the betel, 
e A. Mê rà xakdjuvov, à  Aeyópevov aákyap 
(Sans. éarkará, Prükrit sákara, Arab. sukkar, 
Latin saccharum) Honey from canes, called 
Sugar, Exported from Barugaza to the marte 
of Barbaria (l4). The first Western writer 
who mentions this article was Theophrastos, who 
continued the Iabours of Aristotle in natural his- 
tory. He called it a sort of honey extracted from 
reeds. Strabo states,ontheauthorityof Nearkhos, 
that reeds in India yield honey without bees. 


Куш likely from Nepiil, where it is called tejapdt— 
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lian (Hist. Anim.) speaks of a kind of honey 
pressed from reeds which grew among the Prasii. 
Seneca (Bpist. 84) speaks ofsugar asakind of honey 
found in India on the leaves of reeds, which had 
either been dropped on them from the sky as dew, 
or had exuded from the reeds themselves. This 
was à prevalent error in ancient times, e.g. Dios- 
koridés says that sugar is a sort of concreted 
honey found upon canes in Indis end Arabia Felix, 
and Pliny that itis collected from canes like a gum. 
Ho describes it as white and brittle between the 
teeth, of the size of a hazel-nut at most, and used 
in medicine only. So also Lucan, alluding to the 
Indians near the Ganges, says that they quaff 
sweot juices from tender reeds. Sugar, however, 
as is well known, must be extracted by art from 
the plant. It has been conjectured that the sugar 
described by Pliny and Dioskoridés was sugar 
candy obtained from China. 

25, MeA&orov—Molilot, Honey-lotus. Export- 
ed from Egypt to Barugaza (49). Melilot is the 
Egyptian or Nymphwa Lotus, or Lily of the Nilo, 
the stalk of which contained a sweet nutritive 
substance which was made into bread. So Vincent ; 
but Melilot is a kind of clover, so called from 
the quantity of honey it contains. The nymphwa 
lotus, or what was called the Lily of the Nile, is 
not à true lotus, and contains no edible substance. 

26. Morpórov. Exported from Moundon (9) and 
Mossulon (10). tis a morb of incense, mentioned 
only in the Periplüs. 

97. Móre—Motó—Aa sort of cassia exported from 
Tabai and Opónó (13). 

28, Mvpov—Myrrh. (Sans. bola.) Exported from 
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Egypt to Barugaza as a present for the king (49). 
Tt is ® gum or resin issuing from athorn found 
in Arabia Felix, Abyssinia, &c., vide optpry tng. 
29. Nápôos (Sans. nalada, * kaskas, Heb. nerd) 
Nard, Spikenard. Gangetic spikenard brought 
down the Ganges to Gangé, near its mouth (63), and 
forwarded thence to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 
Spikenard produced in the regions of the Upper 
Indus nnd in Indo-Skythia forwarded throngh 
Ozónó to Barngaza (49). Imported by the Egyp- 
tians from Barugaza and Barbarikon in Ludo- 
Skythia (49, 39). % | 
The Nardos is a plant called (from its root 
being shaped like an car of corn) wipbov mráyus, 
also vapódaraxvs, Latin Spica rardi, whence ‘ spike- 
nard.' It belongs to the species Valeriana. “No 
Oriental aromatic,” says Vincent, “has caused 
greater disputes among the critics or writers on 
natural history, nd it is only within these few 
years that wo have arrived at the trac knowledge 
of this curious odour by means of the inquiries 
of Sir W. Jones and Dr. Roxburgh. Pliny de- 
scribes the nard with its spica, mentioning also 
that both the leaves and the spica are of high 
value, and thot the odour is the prime in all 
unguente; the price 100 denarii fora pound. But 
he afterwards visibly confounds it with the Mala- 
, bathrum or Betel, as will appear from his usage 
of Hadrosphærum, Mesosphærum, and Microsphæ- 
rum, terms peculiar to the Betel!”—II, 743-4, See 
Sir W. Jones on the spikenard of the ancients in 
As, Nee. vol. TI. pp. 416 et seg., and. Roxburgh'a 





n Obtained from the met of Nerdustochya jatomeamat, a 
native “ the eastern Himélayas.—J. B. 
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additional remarks on the spikenard of the an- 
cients, vol. IV. pp. 97 et seq., and botanical observ- 
ations on the spikenard, pp. 483, See also Lassen, 
Ind. Ait. vol. L. pp. 288 et seq. . 
у“ 30. NeórMos—Nauplius. Exported in small 
quantity from the marts of Azania (17), The 
signification of the word is obscure, and tho read- 
ing suspected. :For NaYIDuos Müller suggests 
NaPTTAos, the Indian cocoanut, which the Arabians 
call Nargil (Sansk. márikéla or nálikéra, Guj. 
ndliyér, Hindi ndliyer), It favours this sugges- 
tion that cocoanut oil is a product of Zangibar, and 
that in four different passages of Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustés nuts are called dpyéAXca, which is either a 
corrupt reading for vapyé\\sa, or Kosmas may not 
have known the name accurately enough, 

¥ 81, *08évov—Muslin. Séricmuslin sent from 
theThtnai to Barugaza and Dimuriké (64). Coarse 
cottons produced in great quantity in Ariakó, 
carried down from Ozéné to Barugaza (48); large 
supplies sent thither from Tagara also (51); 
Indian muslins exported from the markets of 
Dimuriké to Egypt (56). Muslins of every de- 
scription, Seric and dyed of a mallow colour, export- 
ed from Barugaza to Egypt (49); Indian muslin 
taken to the island of Dioskoridés (31); wide Indian 
muslins called povay}, mondkhé, i. e. of the best 
and finest sort; and another sort called caypa- 
тоу, sagmatogénd, ie. coarse cotton unfit for 
spinning, and used for stuffing beds, cushions, &c., 
exported from Barugaza to the Barbarine markets 
(14), and to Arabia, whence it was exported to 
Adouli (6).% The meanings givon to mondkhé and 
sagmatogéné (for which other readings have 
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been suggested) are conjectural. Vincent defends 
the meaning assigned to sagmatogéné by a quota- 
tion from a passage in Strabo citing Near- 
khos :—“ Fine muslins are made of cotton, but the 
Makedonians use cotton for flocks, and stuffing 
of couches.” 
32. *Oivos—Wine, Laodikean and Ttalian wine 
exported in small quantity to Adouli (6); to Aua- 
litds (7), Malad (8), Monza (24), Kané (28), Barba- 
rikon in Indo-Skythin (39); the same sorts, 
together with Arabian wine, to Barugnza (19); 
sent in small quantity to Mouziris and Nelkunda 
(56); the region inland from Oraia bears the vine 
(37), which is found also in the district of Monza 
(24), whence wine is exported to the marts of 
Azania, not for sale, bnt to gain the good will of 
the natives (17). Wine is exported also from 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36). By Arabian wine may perhaps be meant 
palm or toddy wine, a great article of commerce. 

88. “Opdaxos Atoomoherexijs xvdds—the juice of 
the sour grape of Diospolis. Exported from 
Egypt to Analités (7). This, says Vincent, was 
the dipse of the Orientals, and still used as a 
relish all over the East. Dipse is the rob of 
grapes in their unripe state, and a pleasant acid.— * 
IL 751a This juice is called by Dioskoridés (iv. 7) 
in one word Oppáxiov, and also (v. 12) 'Oivor 
*Онфак!ту. Cf. Plin. xii. 27. 
¥ 34. “Opuča (Sansk. vríhi)}—Rice. Produced im 
Oraia and Ariaké (37, 41), exported from Barn- 
gaza to the Barbarine markets (14), and to the 
island of Dioskoridés (31). 

35, Térepe (Sansk. pippalt,) long pepper—Pep- 
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per. Kottonarik pepper exported in large quan- 
tities from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56); long 
pepper from Barugaza (40). Kottonara was the 
name of the district, and Kottonarikon the name 
of the pepper for which the district was famous. 
Dr. Buchanan identifies Kottonara with Kadatta- 
nfida, a district in the Calicut country celebrated 
for its pepper. Dr, Burnell, however, identifies + 
it with Kolatta-Nadu, the district about Telli- 
cherry, which, he says, is the pepper district. 

36. Tvpts—Wheat. Exported in small quantity 
from Egypt to Kanó (28), some grown in the dis- 
triot around Mouza (24). 

37. SXáxyapi—Bugar : see under MAu. 

38, Zavdapden—Sandaraké (chandrasa of the 
bazars); à resin from tho Thwja articulata or: 
Callitris quadrivalvis, a small coniferous tree of 
North Africa; it is of a faint aromatic smell 
and is used as incense. Exported from Egypt to 
Barugaza (49); conveyed to Mouziris and Nel- 
kunda (56) 

Sandaraké also is a red pigment—red sulphuret 
of arsenic, as orpiment is the yellow sulphuret. X 
Cf. Plin, xxv, 22, Hard. “Juba informs us that 
sandarace and ochre are found in an island of the 
Red Sea, Topazas, whence they are brought to 
us.” 
v^ 89. Savrddwa and carduwa Evka—Logs of San- 
dal and Sasame (santalum album), Exported from 
Barugaza to the marts of Omana and Apologos 
(36)4 Savrdduva is a correction of the MS. reading 
cayáMva proposed by Salmasius, Kosmas Indiko- 


ull brought now from the Eastern Archipelago.— 
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pleustes calls sandalwood rfaddea. For сасӣріуа 
of the MS. Stuckius proposed enaiigewa—a futile” 
emendation, since sesame is known only as a 
leguminous plant from which an oil is expressed, 
and notas a tree. But possibly Red Saunders 
wood (Pterocarpus Santalinus) may be meant. 

40. Zyoduevov fray, Sce "EXatov. 

WAL, Swddves Suopmrara al Tayynrixat, The finest 
Bengal muslins exported from the Ganges (03); 
othor muslins in l'aprobané (01) ; Mapyapíribes (F), 
made at Argalou and thence exported (51); 
muslins of all sorts and mallow-tinted (uoAóywa:) 
sent from Ozéné to Barngaza (48), exported thence 
to Arabia for the supply of the market at Adouli 
(6). 

42, Ziroe— Corn. Exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (7), Malad (8); a little to Mouza (21), aud to 
Kané (28), and to Muziris and Nelkanda for ships’ 
stores (56); exported {yom Dimuriké and Ariaké 
into the Barbarine markets (14), into Moskha (32) 
and the island of Dioskoridés (31); exported also 
from Mouza to the ports of Azania for presents (17), 

48. Syipyy—Myrrh (vide pipor)., Exported from 
Malad, Moundon, Mossulon (8,9, 10); from Aualités 
a small quantity of the best quality (7); a choice 
sort that trickles in drops, called Abeirminaia 
(ёк\єктї ral craxrh dSecpyuvala), exported from Mouza 
(24)X For ‘ASerppivala of the MS, Miller suggests 
to read yaBeipyavaía, inclining to think that two 
kinds of myrrh are indicated, the names of which 
have been erroneously combined into one, viz. the 
Gabirman and Minwan, which aro mentioned by 
Dioskoridés, Hippokratós, and Galen. There is a 
Wadi Gatér in Orlin, 
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У, Xrópa£—Storax (Sans. furuska, selarasa of 
the bazars),—one of the balsams. Exported from 
Egypt to Kané (28), Barbarikon on the Indus 
(89), Barngaza (40). Storax is the produce of 
the treo Liquidambar orientale, which grows in the 
south of Europe and the Levant.” The purest 
kind is storax in grains. Another kind is called 
styrax calamita, îrom being brought in masses 
wrapped up in the leaves of a certain reed. An- 
other kind, that sold in shops, is semi-finid. 

V^ 46. ®oimé—the Palm or Dates, Exported from 
the marts of Apologos and Omana to Barugaza 
(36, 37). 

IV.—Metals and Metallic Articles :— 

l. 'Apyupü axeón, dpyvupópara— V essel of silver, 
Exported from Egypt to Mossulon (10), to Bar- 
barikon on the Indus (39). Silver plate chased or 
polished (ropvevrà or reropvevuéva) sent as presents 
to the despot of Mouza (24), to Kané for the king 
(28). Costly (Sapéri:a) plate to Barugaza for the 
king (49). Plate made according to the Egyptian 
fashion to Adouli for the king (6). 

9, 'Apcewxb»—A-rsenie (somal). Exported from 
Egypt to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. Aņ»ápiov—Denary. Exported in small quan- 
tity from Egypt to Adouli (6). Gold and silver 
denarii sent in small quantity to the marts of 
Barbaria (8, 18); exchanges with advantage for 
native money at Barugaza (49). 

The denary was a Roman coin equal to about 8}d., 
and a little inferior in value to the Greek drachma. | 

4. KáNru—Kaltis. À. gold coin (vopwzpá) cur- 
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rent in the district of the Lower Ganges (63); 7 
Benfey thinks the word is connected with the 
Sanskrit kalita, i.e, numeratum. 

* B. Kagsirepos (Sans. baiga, kathila)—Tin. 
Exported from Egypt to Aualités (7), Malad (8) 
Kané (28), Barugaza (49), Mouziris and Nelkunda 
(56), India produced this metal, but not in those 
parts to which the Egyptian trade carried it. 

6. MddvB8os—Lead (Sansk. udga, Gnj. stew). 
Exported from Egypt to Barugaza, Muziris, and 
Nelkunda (49, 56). 

7. 'Opetyadxos—Orichalcum (Sans. tripus, Prak, 
pítala)—Brass, Used for ornaments and cut into 
small pieces by way of coin. Exported from Egypt 
to Adouli (0). x 

The word means ‘mountain copper.’ Ramusio 

calls it white copper from which the gold and 
silver have not been well separated in extracting 
it from the ore. Gold, it may be remarked, does 
not occur as an export from any of the African 
marts, throughout the Periplús. 
v 8. SíBppos, ciBypü oxeún—Iron, iron utensils. 
Exporjgd from Egypt to Malad, Moundou, Tabai, 
Opéné (8, 9, 12, 13). Iron spears, swords and 
adzcs exported to Adouli (6). Indian iron and 
sword-blades (erópapa) exported to Adouli from 
Avabia (Ariaké?), Spears (Adyym) manufactured 
at Mouza, hatchets (medina), swords (pdyaipa), 
awls (dréria) exported from Monza to Azania 
(17). 

On the Indian sword see Ktésias, p. 80, 4, 
The Arabian poets celebrate swords mare of Indian 
steel f. Plin. xxxiv. 41:—" Ex omnibus autem 
generibus palma Serico ferro est," This iron, as 
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has already been stated, was sont to India along 
with skins and cloth. Of. also Edrisi, vol I. 
p. 65, ed. Joubert. Indisn iron is mentioned in 
the Pandecte as an article of commerce, 

9. Sriguc—Stibium (Sans. saweíránjana, Prük. 
surmá) Exported from Egypt to Darugaza (19), 
to Mouziris and Nelkunda (50). 

Stibium is a salphuret of antimony, a dark pig- 
ment, called kokol, much used in the East for 
dyeing the eyelids. 

10. XseA«ós—Copper (Sans, fdmra). or Brass. 
Exported from Egypt to Kan (28), to Barngaza 
(19), Mouziris and Nelkunda(56) Vessels mado 
thereof (XaXxovpyjpara) sent to Monza as presents 
to the despot (24). Drinking-vessels (sorjpu) 
exported to the marts of Barbaria (8,13). Big and 
round drinking-cups to Adouli (6). A few (ediepda 
Фуа) һо Мојаё (8) ;реМефйа yada for cooking with, 
and being out into bracelets and ankletsfor women 
to Adouli (6). ¥ 

Regarding peAlepéa Vincent says: “No usage 
of the word occurs elsewhere; but metals were 
prepared with several materials to give them 
colour, or to make them tractable, or malleable. 
Thus yoddSapn in Hesychius was brass prepared 
with ox’s gall to give it the colour of gold, and 
used, like our tinsel ornaments or foil, for stage 
dresses and decorations. Thus common brass was 
neither ductile nor malleable, but the Cyprian 
brass was both, And thus perhaps brass, pediepda 
was formed with some preparation of honey.” 
Müller cannot accept this view. “ It is evident,” 
he says, “ that the reference is to ductile copper 
from which, as Pliny says, all impurity has been 
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carefully removed by smelting, so that pots, brace- 
lets, and articles of that sort could be fabricated 
from it. One might therefore think that the read- 
ing should be replepda or muplepOa, but in such. & 
case the writer would have snid терѓефбор 
xaMóv. In vulgar speoch дєМїєф#д is used as 
a substantive noun, and I am therefore almost 
persuaded that, just as molten copper, 4 хаћкдғ 
ú xurds, cuprum caldarium, was called rpéxios, from 
the likeness in shape of its round masses to 
hoops, so lamine of ductile copper (plaques de 
cuivre) might have been called рећефба, because 
shaped like thin honey-cakes, réppara pedieppa.” 

“11, Xpusbs—Gold, Exported from the marts of 
Apologos and Omana to Barugaza (36) Gold 
plate—ypurdpara—exported from Egypt to Mouza 
for the despot (24), and to Adouli for the king (6). 

V. Біопез :— 

1. Asia d:ahayiis— Gems (carbuneles ?) found in 
"Iaprobanó (68); exported in every variety from 
Moaziris and Nelkunda (56), 

2. Adduas—Diamonds, (Sans. vajra, ptrake). 
Exported from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

3. Kahdeavds\i¢os—Gold-stone, yellow crystal, 
chrysolith? Exported from Barbarikon in Indo- 
Skythia (39). * 

It is not a settled point what stone is meant. 
Lassen says that the Sanskrit word kalydna means 
gold, and would therefore identify it with the 
chrysolith or gold-stone. If this view be correct, 
the reading of the MS. need not be altered into 
raddaivds, ав Salmasius, whom the editors of the 
Periplás generally follow, enjoins. In support of 
the alteration Salmasius adduces Pliny, xxxvii. 

e 
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56:—' Callais sapphirum imitntur, candidior ct 
litoroso mari similis. Callainas vocant e turbido 
Callaino”, and other passages. Schwanbeck, how- 
ever, maintaining the correctness of the MS. 
reading, says that the Sanskrit word kalyána 
generally signifies money, but in a more general 
sense anything beautiful, and might therefore have 
beenapplied to this gem. Kalydna, he adds, would 
appear in Greck as xa\\sasds ог KaAAeavós rather 
than xadAaivds. In like manner kalydni of the 
Indians appears in our author not as kadAdiva, but, 
as it ought to be, xaAMeva. 

v/ 4. Avybos—Alabaster. Exported from Mouza 
(24). Salmasius says that an imitation of this 
alabaster was formed of Parian marble, but that 
the best and original /ygdus was brought from 
Arabia, that is, Mouza, as noted in tho Periplás. 
Cf. Pliny (xxxvi. 8):— “ Lygdinos in Tauro rer 
pertos . . . antea ex Arabia tantum advehi solitos 
eandoris eximii," 

5. Ovuxur) Ma Onyx (akika—agnto). Sent in 
vast quantities (sAeiovz) from Ozónó and Paithana 
to Barugaza (48, 51) and thonco exported to 
Egypt (49). Regarding tho onyx mines of баас 
vide Ritter, vol. VI. p. 603. 

6. Movppirn, sup. \ifia—Fluor-spath, Sent from 
Ozéné to Barugaza, and exported to Egypt (49). 
Porcelain made at Diospolis (novppiy Abia ў 
yevouém év Awordde) exported from Egypt to 
Adouli (0). * 

Theo reading of tho MS. is uojóivy. By this 
is to be understood vitrum murrhiwmm, a sort of 
china or poroclain mado in imitation of cups or 
vasos of murrha, a procious fossil-stono resembling, 
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if not identical with, flunr-spath, such as is found in 
Derbyshire, Vessels of this stone were exported 
from India, and also, as we learn from Pliny, from 
Karmania, to the Roman market, where they fetched 
‘ extravagant prices. The * cups baked in Parthian 
fires” (pocula Parthis focis cocta) mentioned by 
Propertius (1V. v. 26) must bo reforred to the 
former class. The whole subject is one which 
has much exercised the pens of the learned, “Six 
hundred writers,” says Müller, “ enmlously apply- 
ing themselves to explain what had the best claim 
to be considered the murrhe of the ancients, have 
advanced the most conflicting opinions. Now it is 
pretty well settled that the murrhine vases were 
made of that stone which is called in German 
Jüusspath (spato-fluorc)". Ho then refers to the 
following as the principal authorities on the 
subject ;—Pliny-xxxiü. 7 ef seg. ; xxxili. prem, 
Suctonius—Oct. c. 71; Senecn— Epist. 1223; 
Martial—iv. 80; xiv. 49; Digest—xxxiü. 10, 3; 
xxxiv. 2. 19; Roziéro— Mémoire sur les Vases mur- 
vhins, &c. ; in Description de. i'Egypt, vol. VI. pp. 
277 dt seq. ; Corsi—Delle Pietre antiche, p. 106 ; 
Thiersch—Ueber die Vasa Murrhina der Alten, in 
Abhandl. d, Munchn, Akad. 1835, vol. L. pp. 445-509 ; 
A learned Englishman in the Classical Journal for 
1810, p. 472; Witzsch in Pauly's Reul Emeyel. 
vol. V. p. 253 ; Seo also Vincent, vol. IT. pp. 723-7. 
Vf. "OWiavis Mfos—tho Opsian or Obsidian stone, 
found in tho Bay of Hanfeinh (5). Pliny says,— 
“The opsians or obsidians are also reckoned ax a 





за Nero save for one WW) talents == £5,125, They were 
first seen at Rome in the triumphal procession of Pomyuy. 
[May these nut haye been of emerald, ог етеш ruby #—J. B.) 
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sort of glass bearing the likeness of the stone 
which Obsius (or Obsidius) found in Ethiopia, of 
a very black colour, sometimes even translucent, 
hazier than ordinary glass to look through, and 
when used for mirrors on the walls reflecting . 
but shadows instead of distinct images.” (Bk. 
xxxyi. 87) The only Obsins mentioned in history 
isa M, Obsius who had been Prestor, afriend of 
Germanicus, referred to by Tacitus (Ann. IV. 68, 
71). He had perhaps been for a time prefect of 
Egypt, and had coasted the shore of Ethiopia at 
the time when Germanicus traversed Egypt till 
he came to the confines of Ethiopia. Perhaps, 
however, the name of the substance is of Greek 
origin—oyavds, from its reflecting power. 
+ 8. Xám$epos—the Sapphire. Exported from 
Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39)X “The ancients 
distinguished two sorts of dark blue or purple, 
ane of which was spotted with gold. Pliny says it 
is never pellucid, which seems to make it a 
different stone from what is now called sapphire."— 
Vincent (vol. IT. p. 757), who adds in a note, * Dr. 
Burgess has specimens of both sorts, the one with 
gold spots like lapis lazuli, and not transparent,”** 
v/ 9. 'Yárwðos—Hyacinth or Jacinth. Exported 
from Mouziris and Nelkunda (56).x According to 
Salmasius this is the Ruby. In Solinus xxx. 
it would seem to be the Amethyst (Sansk. 
pushkardja.) 
^ 10. “Үаћоѕ "apyj—Glass of a coarse kind. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Barugaza (49), to Mouziris 
and Nelkunda (56). Vessels of glags (Sad oxen) ex- 
кылы ененнен с зыл Ны 
_** Pomibly the Lapis Lazuli ia meant.—J. B, 
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ported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia 
(89). Crystal of many sorts (Alas bis mAetora 
yé) exported from Egypt to Adonli, Anulités, 
Mossulon (6, 7, 10); fromm Monza to Azania (17). 

11. XpveWAidos—Chrysolite, Exported {гот 
Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), to 
Barugaza (43), to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 
Some take this to be the topaz (Hind. pfrojd). 

ҮІ. Wearing Apparel :— 

1. 'Ipária äyvapa—Cloths undressed, Manu- 
factured in Bgypt and thence exported to Adonli (6). 
These were disposed of to the tribes of Barbaria 
—the Troglodyte shepherds of Upper Egypt, 
Nubia and Ethiopia. 

2. 'Indria  BapBapwà cipuxra yeyraupeva— 
Cloths for the Barbarine markets, dressed and 
dyed of various colours. Exported to Malad and 
Aualitds (8, 7). 

3. “Ipariopis’ApaSiads—Cloth or coating for the 
Arabian markets. Exported from Egypt (24).% 
Different kinds aro enumerated :—Xeipiwrds, with 
sleeves reaching to the wrist; *Ore dmAoüe xml ó 
xowds, with single texture and of the common sort; 
ekorov\dros, Wrought with figures, checkered ; the 
word is a transliteration of the Latin scufulatus, 
from seutum, the checks being lozenge-shaped, like 
a shield: see Juvenal, Sat. ii. 79; d&iaxpucos, shot 
with gold; толот, а kind of great price sent 
to the despot of Mouza; Kowds «al dmAoPe xal 
4 vé6os, cloth of a common sort, and cloth of simple 
texture, and cloth in imitation of a better com- 
modity, sent to Kanå (28); Adpopos árhoùs, of 
superior quality and single texture, for the king 
(28) ; ‘Amhots, of single texture, in great quantity, and 
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wos, an inferior sort imitating a better, in small 
quantity, sent to Barbarikon in Indo-Skythia (39), 

*атћойе кай vóĝðos mavroios, and for the king dmAois 
wodvrehis, sent to Baragaza (49); ‘Iueriopbs ob 
mokvs—cloth in small quantity sent to Muziris 
and Nelkunda (56); évrdews, of native manufac- 
ture, exported from the marts of Apologos and 
Omana to Barngaza (36). 

« 4. ‘ASOAu—Riding or watch cloaks. Ex- 
ported from Egypt to Monza (84), to Kané (28)% 
This word is a transliteration of the Latin 
Aboila, Tt is supposed, bowever, to be derived 
from Greck: dyBoddn, і. е. dudwBoX). It was a 
woollen cloak of close texturo—often mentioned 
in the Roman writers: eg. Juven. Sat. iti, 115 
and iv. 76; Sucton, Caliy. c. 35. Where the word 
occurs in sce, 6 the reading of the MS, is d8oro, 
which Müller has corrected to dfa, though 
Salmasius had defended the original reading. 

y 5 Amwpóooia (Lot. Mantila utringue fimbriata) 
—Oloths with a double fringe. Exported from 
Egypt to Adouli (6)¥ This word occurs only in tho 
Periplüs. The simple Kpécowy, however, is met 
with in Herodian, Ёрйв. р. 72. An adjective 
ixpor ros is found in Pollux vii, 72. .“ We cannot 
err much,” says Vincont, “in rendering the 
Bupóceia of the Peripiis either cloth fringed, with 
Salmasius, or striped, with Apollonius. Meursius 
says Aevria Axpoowa aro plain linens not striped. 
v6. Zou wohdpirot myyvaior—Flowered or om- 
broidered girdles, a cnbit broad. Exported from 
Egypt to Barugaza (49)X Zx«orai—girdles (EdcAa) 
shaded of different colours, exported to Mouza (24). 
This word occurs only in the Periplús, 


un 
Y P. Kawüeu—Garments of frieze, Exported 
from Arabin to. Adouli (6); à. pure sorti—izAvi— 
exported to the same mart from Hgypt (8). ln 
the latter of these two passages the MS. veadinyy 
ї8 уашуйка. Both forms are in usu: couf. Latin 
gaurace—Varro, de L. L. 4, 35, It meana also 
a fur garment or blanket—vestis stragula. 
v^ &  Aélues—Quilts or coverlids. Exported in 
small quantity from Egypt to Monza (24) and 
Kané (28). 

9. Hepifégnra—Sashos, girdlos, or aprons. 
Exported from Barygaza to. Adonli (0), and. into 
Barbaria (14). 

10. HoAvuera—Stufls in which several threads 
were taken for the woof in order to weave flowers 
or other objects: Latin polymita and plumatica, 
Exported from Egypt to Barbarikon in Indo-Sky- 
thia (59), to Mouziris and Nelkunda (56). 

11. Xéyos "Apeiworrixoi ycyrtupérot kal. BeBappévor 
—Conrse cloaks made ut Arsinoó, dressed and 
dyed, Exported from Egypt to Barberia (8, 13). 

12. Srodal “Apowonrixiu— Women’s robes made 
at Arsinoé. Exported from Egypt to Adouli (6). 

13. Xeréves—Tunica. Exported from Egypt to 
Malaó, Moundou, Mosenlon (8, 9, 10). 

VII. In addition to the above, works of art are 
mentioned, 

"Avüpidyres—Imagros, sent ns presents to Khari- 
badl(48)* Cf. Stmbo (p. 714) wl among the 
articles sent to Arabin enumeratea répeuua, pad. 
mega, pieces of sculpture, painting, stuuco. 

y Movowd—Inatruments of tario, for presents to 
the king of Aviake (15). 





ANONYMI [ARRIANI UT FERTUR] 
PERIPLUS MARIS ERYTHRAI. 


1. The first of the important roadsteads 
established on the Red Sea, and the first also 
of the great trading marts upon its coast, is the 
port of Myos-hormosin Egypt. Beyond it 


Commentary. 


(0 Myos Hormos.—lIts situation is deter- 
mined by the cluster of islands now called 
Jifáttn [lt. 27° 12’ N., long. 33" 55' E.] of 
which the three largest lie opposite an indenture 
of the coast of Egypt on the curve of which its 
harbour was situated [near Ras Abu Somer, a 
little north of Safájah Island]. It was founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphos в, ©. 274, who selected it as 
the principal port of the Egyptian trade with 
India in preference to Arsinoe, N. N. E. of Suez, 
on account of the difficulty and tediousness of the 
uavigation down the Herodpolite Gulf. Tho vessels 
bound for Africa and the south of Arabia left its 
harbour about the time of the autumnal equinox, 
when the North West wind which then prevailed 
carried them quickly down the Gulf. Those bound 
for the Malabar Const or Ceylon left in July, and 
if they cleared the Red Sea before the lst of 


J^ There was another Arsinoe between Ras Db'ib and 
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ata distance of 1800 stadia is Beren ik, which 
is to your right if you approach it by seu. 
September, they had the monsoon to assist their 
passage across theocean. Myos Hormos was 
distant fiom K op tos [lat. 26? N.], tho station on 
the Nile through which it communicated with 
Alexandria, journey of seven or eight days along 
a road opened through the desert by Philadelphos. 
The name My os Hormos is of Greek origin, and 
may signify either the Harbour of the Mouse, or, 
moreprobably, of the Mussel, since the pearl mussel 
aboundedin its neighbourhood. A gatharkhidés 
calls it Aphroditts Hormos, and Pliny 
Veneris Portus, [Veneris Portus however 
was probably at Sherm Sheikh, lat. 24* 36 N. Off 
the coast is Wade Jemfl Island, lat. 24° 39° N., 
long. 35* 8’ E., called Iambe by Pliny, and perhaps 
the Aphrodités Island of Ptolemy IV. v. 77.] 
Referring to this name Vincent says: “Here if 
the reader will advert to Aphrodité, the Greek 
title of Venus, as springing from the foam of 
the ocean, it will immediately appear that the 
Greeks were translating hore, for the native term 
to this day is Sxffange-el-Bakri, ‘sponge of the 
sea’; and the vulgar error of the sponge being the 
foam of the sea, will immediately account for 
Apbrodité.” 

‘The rival of Myos-Hormos was Boreniké, a 
city builtby Ptolemy Philadelphos, who so named 
it in honour of his mother, who was the daughter 
of Ptolemy Lagos and Antigond. It was in the 
same parallel with Syéné and therefore not far 
from the Tropie [la&. 99^ 55^ N.]. It stood nearly 
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These roadsteads are both situate at the furthest 
end of Egypt, and are bays of the Red Sea. 

2. The country which adjoins them on the 
right below BerenikéisBarbaria. Here the 
sea-board is peopled by the Ik h £h y ophagoi, 
who live in scattered huts built in the narrow 
gorges of the hills, and further inland are the 





at the bottom of Fowl Bay (èv Báfle roù "Axabáprov 
KéAav), so called from the const being foul with 
shoals and breakers, and not from the impurity of 
its water, as its Latin name, Sinus Immundus, would 
lead us to suppose. Its ruins are still per- 
ceptiblo even to the arrangement of the streets, 
and in the centre is a small Egyptian temple 
adorned with hieroglyphios and bas-reliefs of 
Greek workmanship. Opposite to the town is 
aà very fine natural harbour, the entrance of which 
has been deop enough for small vessels, though 
the bar is now impassable at low water. Its pros- 
perity under the Ptolemies and afterwards under 
the Romans was owing to its safe anchorage and 
its being, like Myos-Hormos, the terminus of a 
great road from Koptos along which the traffic 
of Alexandria with Ethiopia, Arabia, and India 
passed to and fro, Its distance from Koptos 
was 258 Roman miles or 11 days’ journey. The 
distance between Myos-Hormos and Bereniké is 
given in the Periplds at 225 miles, but this is 
considerably above the mark, The difficulty of 
the navigation may probably have made the 
distance seem greater than it was in reality. 

(2) Adjoining Bereniké was Barbaria 
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Berbers, and beyond them the Agriopha- 
goi and Moskhophagoi, tribes under 
regular government by kings. Beyond these 
again, and still further inland towards the west 
[is situated the metropolis called Merod]. 

8. Below the Moskhophagoi, near the 
sea, lies a little trading town distant from Bere- 


(à Варвар) хора)— е laud about Ras Abd 
Fatima (lat, 22° 26° N.—Ptol. IV. vii. 98]. The 
reading of the MS, is 4 TwyBapix} which Miiller 
rejects because the name nowhere occurs in any 
work, and because if Barbaria is not men- 
tioned here, our author conld not afterwards 
(Section 5) say ў" АА) Вардара. The Agrio- 
phagoi who lived in the interior are mentioned 
by Pliny (vi. 35), who says that they lived princi- 
pally on the flesh of panthers and lions. Vincent 
writes as if instead of Aypiofdyer the reading 
should be Axpidejáyev locust-eators, who are 
mentioned by Agatharkhidés in his De Mari 
Erythraeo, Section 58. Another inland tribe 
is mentioned in connection with them—the M o s- 
khophagoi, ‘who may be identified with the 
Rizophagoi or Spormatophnagoi of 
the same writer, who wero so named because they 
lived on roots or the tender suckers and buds 
of trees, called in Greek péoyor. This being a 
term applied also to the young of snimals, 
Vincent was led to think that thie tribe fed on 
the brinde or flesh cat out of the living animal as 
described by Bruce. 

(3) To the south of the Moskhophagoi lies 
Piolemais'lhórón, or, аз і ів called by 
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niké about 4000 stadia, called Ptolemais 
Thérón, from which, in the days of the 
Ptolemies, the hunters employed by them used 
to go up into the interior to catch elephants. In 
this mart is procured the true (or marine) 
tortoise-shell, and the land kind also, which, 
however, is scarce, of a white colour, and smaller 
size. A little ivory is also sometimes obtain- 
able, resembling that of Adouli. This place 


has no port, aud is approachable only by boats. 


Pliny, Ptolemais Bpitheras. (On Er-rih 
island, lat. 18° 9’ N., long 38° 27’ B., are the ruins 
of an ancient town—probably Ptolemais Therén,— 
Müller however places Suche here.—Ptol. I. 
viii. 1.; IV. vii 7; VIIL xvi. 10]. It was ori- 
ginally an Ethiopian village, but was extended 
and fortified by Ptolemy Philadelphos, who made 
it the depét of the elephant trade, for which its 
situation on the skirts of the great Nubian forest, 
where these animals abounded, rendered it pecu- 
liarly suitable. The Egyptians before this had 
imported their clephants from Asia, but as the 
supply was precarious, and the cost of importa- 
tion very great, Philadelphos made the most 
tempting offers to the Ethiopian elephant-hunters 
(Elephantophagoi) to induce them to abstain from 
eating the animal, or to reserve at least a portion 
of them for the royal stables. They rejected 
however all his solicitations, declaring that even 
for all Egypt they would not forego the luxury of 
their repast. The king resolved thereupon to pro- 
cure his supplies by employing hunters of his own, 
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4. Leaving Piolemais Thérón we are con- 
ducted, at the distance of about S000 stadia, to 
Adouli, aregulur and established port of trade 
situated on a deep bay the direction of which is 





(4) Beyond Ptolemais Thérén occur 
Adoulé, ai a distance, according to the Pertpliis, 
of 8000 stadia—a somewhat excessive estimate. 
The place is enlled alao Adonlei and more 
commonly Adoulis by ancient writers (Ptol. IV. 
vii. 8; VIII, xvi. 11). It is represented by tho 
modern Thulla or Zula [pronounced Azule,—lat. 
15° 12’—15° 15’ N., long. 39° 30 B,].—-To the West 
of this, according to Lord Valentia und Mr. Salt, 
there are to be found the remains of an ancient 
city, It was situated on the Adoulikos 
Kolpos (Ptol. I. xv. 11,; IV. vii. 8), now called 
Annesley Bay, the best entrance into Abyssinia. 
1t was erroneously placed by D'Anville at Dokhnau 
or Harkiko, close to Musaww& [lat. 15» 35' N.] 
There is much probability in the supposition that 
it was founded by a party of those Egyptians who, 
as we learn from Herodotos (II. 30), to the number 
of 240,000 fled from their country in the days of 
Paammétiklos (x. c. 671—017) and went to ns great 
a distance beyond Meroé, the capital of Ethiopia, as 
Mero is beyond Elephantinó, This ix the account 
which Pliny (VI. 3-4) gives of its foundation, 
adding that it was the greatest emporium of the 
VYroglodytes, and distant from Ptolemais 
a five days’ voyage, which by the ordinary reckon- 
ing is 2,500 stadia. It was an emporium for 
rhinoceros’ hides, ivory and tortoise-shell. It had 

not only a large sea-horne traffic, but was also & 
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due south, Facing this, ata distance seaward 
of about 200 stadia from the inmost recess of 
the bay, lies an island called Oreiné (or ‘ the 
mountainous’), which runs on either side parallel 


caravan station for the traffic of the interior of 
Africa. Under the Romans it was the haven 
of Auxumé (Ptol IV. vii. 95,—written also 
Auxumis, Áxumis) now Axum, the capital of the 
kingdom of Tigre in Abyssinia, А ахо ё лав 
the chief centre of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides and 
aromatics. It was rising to great prosperity 
and power about the time the Periplis was 
written, which is the earliest work extant in which 
it is mentioned. It was probably founded by the 
Egyptian exiles already referred to. Its remain- 
ing monuments are perfectly Egyptian and not 
pastoral, Troglodytik, Greek, or Arabian in their 
character. Its name at the same time retains 
traces of the term Asmak, by which, as we 
learn from Herodotos, those exiles were desig- 
nated, and Heeren considers it to have been one 
of the numerous priest-colonies which were sent 
out from Meroé. 

At Adouli was a celebrated monument, a 
throne of white marble with & slab of basanite 
stone behind it, both covered with Greek charac- 
ters, which in the sixth century of our era were 
copied by KosmasIndikopleustés. The 
passage in Kosmos relating to this begins 
thus: “Adulé is a city of Ethiopia and the 
port of communication with Axiémis, and the 
whole nation of which that city is the capital. 
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with the mainland. Ships, that come to trade 
with Adonli, now-a-days anchor here, to avoid 
being attacked from the shore; for in former 
times when they used to anchor at the very 
head of the bay, beside an island called 
Diodéros, which was so close to land that the 
sea was fordable, the neighbouring barbarians, 
taking advantage of this, would run across to 
attack the ships at their moorings, At the 
distance of 20 stadia from the sea, opposite 
Oreinó, is the village of Adouli, which is not 
of any great size, and inland from this a three 


In this port we carry on our trade from 
Alexandria and the Elanitik Gulf. The town 
itself is about a mile from the shore, and as you 
enter it on the Western side which leads from 
Axiémis, there is still remaining o chair or 
throne which appertained to one of the Ptolemys 
who had subjected this country to his authority.” 
The first portion of the inscription records that 
Ptolemy Huergetés (247-222 n.c.) received from 
the Troglodyte Arabs and Ethiopians certain 
elephants which his father, the second king of the 
Makedonian dynasty, and himself had taken in 
hunting in the region of Adulé and trained to 
war in their own kingdom. The second portion of 
the inscription commemorates the conguests of an 
anonymous Ethiopian king in Arabia and Ethiopia 
as far as the frontier of Egypt. Adouli, ib is 
known for certain, received its name from a tribe 
so designated which formed a part of the Dana- 
kil shepherds who are still found in the neigh- 
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days’ journey is a city, Kolóó, the first 
market where ivory can be procured. From 
:Kolüà it takes a journey of five days to reach the 
metropolis of the people called the Auxumi- 
tai, whereto is brought, through the province 
called Ky éneion, all the ivory obtained on 
the other side of the Nile, before it is sent on to 
Adouli. The whole mass, I may say, of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses whichare killed tosupply 
the trade frequent the uplands of the interior, 
. though at rare times they are seen near the coast, 
even inthe neighbourhood of Adouli, Besides 
the islands already mentioned, a cluster consist- 


bourhood of Annesley Bay, in the island of Diset 
(lat. 15° 28', long. 39» 45, the Diodóros perhaps 
of the Periplüs] opposite which is the town or 
station of Masawá (unc. Saba) (lat. 15* 37” N., 
long. 39* 28' E.], and also in the archipelago of 
Dhalak, called in the Peripiás, the islands of 
Alalaiou. The merchants of Egypt, we learn 
from the work, first traded at Masawwá but after- 
wards removed to Oreine for security. This is an 
islet in the south of the Bay of Masawwá, lying 
20 miles from the coast; it is a rock as its name 
imports, and is of considerable elevation. 

Aduli being the best entrance into Abyssinia, 
came prominently into notice during the late 
Abyssinian war, Beke thus speaks of it, “In our 
recent visit to Abyssinia I saw quite enough to 
confirm the opinion I have so long entertained, 
that when the ancient Greeks founded Adule or 
Adulis at the mouth of the river Hadás, now only 
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ing of many small ones lies ont in the sea to the 
right of this port. They bear the name of 
Alalaiou, and yield the tortoises with which 
theIkhthyophagoisupply the market. 

5. Below Adouli, about 800 stadia, occurs 
another very deep bay, at the entrance of which 
onthe right are vastaccumulationsof sand, where- 
in is found deeply embedded the Opsian stone, 
which is not obtainable anywhere else. Tho 
king of all this country, from the Moskho- 
phagoi to the other end of Barbaria, is 
Zôskals, a man at once of penurious 





a river bed except during the rains, though 
short, way above thero is rain all the year round, 
they knew that they possessed one of the keys of 
Abyssinia.” 

(5) Ata distance of about 100 miles beyond 
Adouli the coast is indented by another bay now 
known as Hanfelah bay [near Ras Hanfelah in 
lat. 14° 44’, long. 40° 49' E.] about 100 miles from 
Annesley Bay and oppositeanisland called Daramsas 
or Hanfelah. It has wells of good water and a small 
Take of fresh water after the rains; the const is in- 
habited by the Dummocta, a tribe of the Danakil]. 
Thisis thelocality where, and where only, the Opsian 
or Obsidian stone-was to befound, Pliny calls itaa 
unknown bay, because traders making for the porta 
of Arabia passed it by without deviating from 
their course to enter it. He was aware, as well as 
our author, that it contained the Opsian stone, of 
which he gives an account, already produced in the 
introduction. 
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habits and of a grasping disposition, but other- 
wise honourable in his dealings and instructed 
in the Greek language. 

6. The articles which these places import 
are the following :— 

"Чайна Варварка, ёрафа ті ёи "Аубттф урбрєуа 
—Üloth undressed, of Egyptian manufacture, for 
the Barbarian market, 

ZroMu 'Apowonriktc—Robes manufactured at Ar- 
sinoô, 

"ASA Aa vóĝðot xpondrwweu—Cloaks, made of a 
poor cloth imitating a better quality, and dyed, 

Aéyria—Linens. 

Aukpáraia—Striped cloths and fringed. Mantles 
with a double fringe. 

Ablas baie mAeiova yévn_xat Gdns popplyns, ris 
ywouéms év  Awsmóle—Many sorts of glass or 
crystal, and of that other transparent stone 
called Myrrhina, made at Diospolis. 

"OpelyaAxos— Yellow copper, for ornaments and 
cut into pieces to pass for money. 

MeMed6a yahxa—Copper fased with honey : for 


(6,7) From this bay the coast of the gulf, 
according to our author, has a more easterly 
divection to the Straits, the distance to which 
from Adouli is stated at 4,000 stadia, an estimate 
much too liberal. In all this extent of coast the 
Регірійз montions only the bay of the Opsian- 
stones and conducts-us at once from thence to 
Aunlites a& the straits. Strabo however, and 
Juba, and Pliny, and Ptolemy mention several 
places in this tract, such as Arsinoë, Bere- 
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culinary vessela and cutting into bracelets and 
anklets worn by certain classes of women. 

2i8qpos—Iron, Consumed in making spear- 
heads for hunting the elephant and other animals 
and in making weapons of war. 

TeAvxua—Hatchets. 

Хкётирьа—А 0208. 

Máyapu—Swords. 

Ilorjpa хака отроууё\а peytha—Drinking 
vessels of brass, large and round. 

Алыр diiyov—A. small quantity of denarii: 
for the usc of merchants resident in the country, 

Olvos Aaodixqvds xul "Urauxós oU томе Ліпе, 
Laodikeon, i.e. Syrian, from Laodike, (now Latakin) 
and Italian, bat not much. 

“EX uo ob rokv—Oil, but not much. 

'Apyvpónara каї ypurópara толкф обы 
karecxevarpévac—Gold and silver plate made nc- 
cording to the fashion of the country for the king. 

*AGddAai—Cloaks for riding or for the camp. 

Kavváxa: ámAoi—Dresses simply made of skins 
with the hair or fur on. These two articles of dress 
are not of much value, 


niké, Hpideirés, the Grove of Eumenés, 
the Chase of Puthangelos, the Territory of the 
Blephantophagoi, &c. The straits are called by 
Ptolemy Deiré or Déré (i. ¢, the neck), a word 
which from its resemblance in sound to the Latin 
Diras has sometimes been explained to mean 
“the terrible.” (I.xv. 11; IV. vii. 9; VIII. 
xvi. 12), “The Peripliis,” Vincent remarks, 
“makes no mention of Deiró, but observes that 
the point of contraction is close to Abalités 
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These articles are imported from the interior 
parts of Ariaké :— 

BiSnpor *Ivdixds—Indian iron. 

2rdaxsa—Sharp blades. 

*O8áóviov "IvBikby 7 mAarórepor, jj Aeyogévg govayit. 
—Monakhé," Indian cotton cloth of great width. 

2ayparoyjvac—Cotton for stuffing. 

THep{épara— Sashes or girdles. 

Kavrdeat—Dresses of skin with the hair or fur on. 

Mo\éxtva—Webs of cloth mallow-tinted. 

Swidves *oAyar—Fine muslins in small quantity. 

Aáxkos xpopártvos—Gum-lae : yielding Lake. 

The articles locally produced for export are 
ivory, tortoise-shell, and rhinoceros. Most of 
the goods which supply the market arrive any 
time from January to September—that is, from 
Tybi to Théth, The best season, however, for 
ships from Egypt to put in here is about the 
month of September. 


or the Abalitik mart; it is from this mart that 
the coast of Africa falling down first to the South 
and curving afterwards towards the Hast is styled 
the Bay of Aualit&s by Ptolemy, (IV. vii. 
10, 90, 27, 30, 89,) but in the Periplás this name 
ia confined to a bay immediately beyond the 
straits which D'Anville has likewise inserted in 
his map, but which I did not fully understand 
till I obtained Captain Cook’s chart and found it 
perfectly consistent with the Periplis.” It is the 
gulf of Tejureh or Zeyla. 


** Brace, Travels, vol. IIL, p. 62.—J. B. 
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7. From this bay the Arabian Gulf trends 
eastward, and at Analités is contracted to 
its narrowest. At a distance of about 4000 
stadia (from Adouli), if yon still sail along the 
same coast, you reach other marts of B ar baria, 
called the marts beyond (the Straits), which occur 
in successive order, and which, though harbour- 
less, afford at certain scasons of the year good 
and safe anchorage. The first district you come 
to is that called Aualités, where the passage 
across the strait to the opposite point of Arabia 
is shortest. Here is a small port of trade, 
called, like the district, Aualités, which 
can be approached only by little boats and rafts, 
The imports of this place are— 

“Үау Мба cippxros—Flint glass of various 
sorts. 

[XvAds} Avosroderiefis Sucbaxos—Juice of the sour 
grape of Diospolis. 

"The tract of country extending from the Straits 
to Cape Arémata (now Guardafui) is called 
at the present day Adel It is described by 
Strabo (-VI. iv. 14), who copies his account of it 
from Artemidoros. He mentions no emporium, 
nor any of the names which occur in the Peripliis 
except the haven of Daphnous. [Bandar Mariyah, 
lat. 11° 46 N., long. 50°38 E.] He supplies 
however many particulars regarding the region 
which are left unnoticed by our author as having 
no reference to commerce—particulars, however, 
which prove that these parta which were resorted 
to in the times of the Ptolemies for elephant-hunt- 
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“Iudria BapBapixd súpera yeyvappéva—Oloths. 
of different kinds worn in Barbaria dressed by 
the faller. 

Ziros—Corn. 

Olvos—Wine. 

Kaoatrepos ddtyos—A little tin. 

The exports, which are sometimes conveyed 
on rafts across the straits by the Berbers 
themselves to Okélis and Mouza on the 
opposite coast, are— 

*Apdpara—Odoriferous gums. 

*OC"EMéas 'oMyos--Ivory in small quantity. 

Xehovy—Tortoise-shell. 

Spipva daxlorn diapépovea 8¢ ris GAys—Myrrh 
in very small quantity, but of the finest sort. 

Mdxerp—Macer. 

The barbarians forming the "ue of the 
place are rude and lawless men. 





ing were much better known to the ancients than 
they were till quite recently known to ourselves. 
Ptolemy gives nearly the sime series of names 
(IV. vii, 9, 10) as the Periplits, but with some dis- 
crepancies in the matter of their distanges which 
he does not so accurately state. His list is: Dére, 
acity; Abalités or Aualités, a mart; Malad, 
amart; Moundou ог Mondon, a mart; 
Mondou, an island; Mosulon, a cape and a mart ; 
Kobé, a mart; Elephas, a mountain; Ak- 
kanai or Ákannai, a mart; Aromata, a cape 
and a mart. 

The mart of Abalités is represented by the 
modern Zeyla [lat, 11° 22’ N., long. 43* 29 E., 
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8. Beyond Aualités there is another mart, 
superior to it, called Malad, ata distance 
by sea of 800 stadia, The anchorage is an 
open road, sheltered, however, by a cape protrud- 
ing eastward. The people are of a more peace- 
able disposition than their neighbours. The 
imports are such as have been already specified, 
with the addition of— 

Tcloves yer&ves—Tunics in great, quantity. 

буо "Apsiwonrikol yeyvaguévot kaà. BeBappévoi— 
Coarse cloaks (or blankets) manufactured at Arsi- 
noé, prepared by the fuller and dyed. 

MeAlebGa ddiya.—A few utensils made of copper 
fused with honey. 

2iénpos—Tron. 

Anvdpwov ob wod xpucoivre xal dpyupody—Specio, 
—gold and silver, but not much. 

The exports from this locality are— 

Zuópra—Myrrh. 

Aißavos ó meparıxòs ÓAyos—Frankincense thich 
we call peratic, i.e. from beyond the Straits, a little 
only. x 
79 miles from thestraits.] On the N. shore of the 
gulf are Abalit and Tejurch. Abalitis 43 miles 
from tho straits, nnd 'lejurch 27 miles from 
Abslit. This is the Zouileh of Ebn Haukal 
andthe Zalegh of Idrisi. According to the 
Periplús it was near the straits, but Ptolemy 
has fixed it more correctly at the distance from 
them of 50 or 00 miles. 

(8) Malaé aso mart was much superior to 
Abnlités, from which our author estimates its 
distance to be 800 stadia, though it is in reality 
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Kacola exAnporépa—Cinnamon of a hard grain. 

Aoóaka—Donuaka (an inferior kind of cinnamon). 

Kéyxapov—The gum (for fumigation) kangha- 
mon. ‘Dekamalli,’ gum. 

Макер—Тһе spice macer, which is carried to 
Arabia. 

Sépara oravlos—Slaves, a few. Ыы 

9. Distant from Malaé a two days’ sail is 
the trading port of Moundon, where ships 
find a safer anchorage by mooring at an island 
which lies very close to shore. The exports 
and imports are similar to those of the preced- 
ing marts, with the addition of the fragrant gum 
called Mokrotou, a peculiar product of the place. 
The native traders here are uncivilized in their 
manners. 

10. After Moundon, if you sail eastward 
as before for two or three days, there comes 


greater. From the description he gives of its 

- situation it must be identified with Berborch 
Dat. 10° 25° N., long. 45° I” E.]now tho most 
considerable mart on this part of the coast. 
Vincent erroneously places it between Zeyla and 
the straits. 

(9) The next mart after Malad is Moundoun, 
which, as we learn from Ptolemy, was also the 
name of an adjacent island—that which is now 
called Meyes or Burnt-island [lat. 11? 19" N., 
long. 47° 17’ E., 10 miles cast of Bandar Jedid}, 

(10) At a distance beyond it of two or three 
days’ sail ocours Mosulon, which is the name 
both of amart and of a promontory. It is mentioned 
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It imports the same sorts of commodities as 
have been already mentioned, and also utensils 
of silver and others of iron but notso many, 
and glass-ware. It exports a vast amount 
of cinnamon (whence it is a port requiring 
ships of heavy burden) and other fragaant 
and aromatic products, besides tortoise shell, 
but in no great quantity, and the incense 
called mokrotou inferior to that of Moundou, and 
frankincense brought from parts further dis- 





by Pliny (VI. 34), who says: “Farther on is the 
bay of Abalités, the island of Diodérus 
and other islands which are desert. On the main- 
land, which has also deserts, occur a town Gaza 
[Bandar Gazim, long. 49° 13’ E,), the promontory 
and port of Mosylon, whence cinnamon is 
exported. Sesostris led his army to this point 
and no farther. Some writers place one town of 
Ethiopia beyond it, Baricaza, which lies on the 
coast, According to Juba the Atlantic Sea 
begins at the promontory of Mossylon.” Juba 
evidently confounded this promontory with Cape 
Arémata, and Ptolemy, perhaps in consequence, 
makes its projection more considerable than it is. 
D'Anvile and Gosselin thought, Mossulon 
was situated near the promontory Mete, where 
isa river, called the Soal, which they supposed 
preserved traces of the name of Mossulon. This 
position however cannot be reconeiled with the 
distances given in the Periplits, which would lead 
us to look for it where Guesele is placed iu the 
^ 
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fant, and ivory and myrrh though in small 
quantity. | 

ll. After leaving Mosullon, and sailing 
pasts place called Neiloptolemaios, and 
past Tapatégé and the Little Laurel-grove, 
you are conducted in two days to Cape Ele- 


_ ——  ———— — 
latest description given of this coast. Vincent on 
very inadequate grounds would identify it with 
Barbara or Berbera. [Müller places it at Bandar 
Barthe and Ras Antarah, long. 49* 35/ E.] 

(11) After Mosulon occurs Cape Elephant, 
at some distance beyond N eiloptolomaios, 
Tapategé, and the Little Lanrel-grove, At the 
Cape is a river and the Great Lanrel-grove called 
Akannai. Strabo in his account of this const 
mentions a Noilospotamia which however can 
hardly be roferred to this particular locality 
which pertains to the region through which the 
Khori or San Pedro flows, of which Idrisi (I. 45) 
thus writes: “At two journeys’ distance from 
Markah in the desert is a river. which is subject 
to risings liko the Nile and on the banks of which 
they sow dhorra.” Regarding Cape Elephant 
Vincent says, “itis formed by a mountain conspi- 
enous in the Portuguese charts under the name 
of Mount Felix or Felles from the native term 
Jibel Fil, literally, Monnt Elephant. The cape 
[Ras Filik, 800 ft. high, lat. 11 57^ N., long. 50» 
37^ E.] is formed by the land jutting up to the 
North from the direction of the coust which is 
nearly East and West, and from its northern- 
most point the land falls off again South-East to 
Rfs "Asir—Cape Guardafun, the Arémata of the 
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phant. Here isa stream called Elephant 
River, and the Great Laurel-grove called A kam 
nai, where, and where only, is produced the 
peratic frankincense. The supply is most abun- 
dant, and it is of the very tinest quality. 

12. After this, the coast now inclining to the 
south, sueceeds the mart of Ardmata, anda 





ancients. We learn from Captain Savis, an Eng- 
lish navigator, that there is a river at. Jibel Fil. 
In the year 1611 he stood into m bay or harbom 
there which he represents as having a вше 
entrance for three ships abreast: he adds also that 
several sorts of gums very sweet in burning were 
still purchased by the Indian ships from Cambay 
which touched here for thut purpose in their 
passage to Mocha.’ The passage in the Periplis 
where these places are mentioned is very corrupt. 
Vincent, who regards the greater Daphnon 
(Laurel-grove) as a river called A ka nana i, says, 
“Neither plice or distance is assigned to any 
of these names, but we may well allot the rivers 
Daphnón and Elephant to the synonymous town 
and cape; and these may be represented by the 
modern Mete and Santa Pedro.” [Müller places 
Elephas at Ras el Fil, long. 50° 47 E., and Akan- 
nai at-UlQlah Bandar, long. 50° 56’ E., but they 
may be represented by Ras Ahileh, where a river 
enters through a lagoon in 11° 46, snd Bonah 
a town with wells of good water in las. 11° 58° N., 
long. 50* 51 E.] 

(12) We come now to the great projection 
Cape Arómata, which is a continnation of Mount 
Elephant. It is called in Arabic Jerd Hafdu 
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blaf headland running out eastward whicl: 
forms the termination of the Barbarine coast. 
The roadstead is an open one, and at certain 
seasons dangerous, as the place lies exposed to 





or Ras Asir; in Idrisi, Carfouna, whence the 
name by which it is generally known. [The South 
point 11° 40’ is Ris Shenarif or Jerd Hafan : 
the N. point IP 51^ is Rás 'Asir.] It formed 
the limit of the knowledge of this coast in the 
time of Strabo, by whom it is enlled Notou 
Koras or South Horn. It is described as a 
very high bluff point and as perpendicular as if 
it were scarped. [Jerd Hafun is 2500 fect high.] 
The current comes round it out of the gulf with 
such violence that it is not to be stemmed with- 
out a brisk wind, and during the South-West 
Monsoon, ihe moment you are past the Cape to 
the North there is a stark calm with insufferable 
hent. The current below Jerd Hafûn is noticed by 
tho Périplás as setting to the South, and is there 
perhaps equally subject to the change of tlie 
monsoon. With this account of the const fróm 
ihe straits to the great Oape may be compared 
that which has been given by Strabo, XVI. iy. 14: 

“From Deiré the next country is that which 
bears aromatic plants. The first produces myrrh 
and belongs to the Ichthyophagi and 
Creophagi. It bears also the persea, peach or 
Egyptian almond, and the Egyptian fig. Beyond is 
Licha, a hanting ground for elephants, There 
are also in many places standing pools of rain- 
water, When these are dried up, the elephants 
with their trnnkg and tusks dig holes and find 
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the north wind. A coming storm gives warning 
of its approach by a peculiar prognostic, for the 
sea turns turbid at the bottom and changes its 
colour. When this occurs, all hasten for refuge 





water. On this coast there are two very large 
lakes extending as far as the promontory Pytho- 
lans. Ono of them contains salt water and is 
called a sen; the other fresh water and is the 
haunt of hippopotami and crocodiles. On the 
margin grows the papyrus. The ibis is seen in 
the neighbourhood of this place. Next is the 
country which prodnecs frankincense; it has » 
promontory and a temple with a grove of poplars, 
In the inland parts is a tract along the banks of a 
river bearing the name of I sis, and another that 
of Nilus, both of which produce myrrh and frank- 
incense, Alsoa lagoon filled with water from the 
mountains. Next the watch-post of the Lion and 
the port of Pythangelus. The next tract 
bears the false cassia. There are many tracts 
in succession on the sides of rivers on which 
frankincense grows, and rivers extending to the 
cinnamon country. Tho river which bounds this 
tract produces rushes (dXovs) in great abundance 

Then follows another river und the port of 
Daphuus, and a yalley called A pollo’s which 
bears besides frankincense, myrrh and cinnamon. 
The latter is more abundant in places faf iu the 
interior. Next is the mountain Elephas, a 
mountain projecting into the sea and a creek; then 
follows the large harbour of P s y g mus, a water- 
ing place called that of Cynocephali and the 
last promontory of this coust N ot u-ce ras (orthe 
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to the great promontory called Tabai, which 
affords a secure shelter, The imports into this 
mart are such as have been already mentioned ; 
while its products are cinnamon, gizeir (a finer 
sort of cinnamon), asuphé (an ordinary sort), 





Southern Horn). After doubling this cape towards 
the south we have no more descriptions of harbours 
or places because nothing is known of the sea-coast 
beyond this point.” [Bohn's Trans] According 
to Gosselin, the Southern Horn corresponds with 
the Southern Cape of Bandel-caus, where com- 
mences the desert coast of Ajan, the ancient 
Azania, 

According to the Peripiés Cape Ardmata 
marked the termination of Barbaria and the 
beginning of Azania. Ptolemy however dis- 
tinguishes them differently, defining tho former as _ 
the interior and the latter as the sea-board of the 
region to which these names were applied. 

The description of the Eastern Coast of Africa 
which now follows is carried, as has been already 
noticed, as faras Rha p ta, a place about 6 degrees 
South of the Equator, but which Vincent places 
much farther South, identifying it with Kilwa. 

^ . The places named on this line of coast ave: 
a promontory called Tabai, a Khersonesos; 
Opón e, a mart; the Little and the Great A p o- 
kopa; the Little and the Great Coast; the 
Dromoi or courses of Azania (first that of 
Sera pidén, then that of Nikón); a number of 
rivers ; a succession of anchorages, seven in num- 
ber; the Paralaoi islands; a strait or canal; 
the island of Menouthias; andthen Rhapta, 
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fragrant gums, magla, motô (an inferior cinza- 
mon), and frankincense. 

13. If, on sailing from Ta bai, you follow 
the coast of the peninsula formed by the pro- 
montory, you are carried by the force of a strong 
current to another mart 400 stadia distant, called 
O p Ô nê, which imports the commodities already 
mentioned, but produces most abundantly cin- 





beyond which, as the anthor conceived, the ocean 
curved round Africa until it met and amalgamated 
with the Hesporian or Western Ocean. 

(13) Tubai, to which tho inhabitants of theGreat 
Cape fled for refuge on the approach of a storm, 
cannot, as Viucent and others have supposed, bo 
Cape Orfui, for it lay at too great a distance for 
the purpose. The projection is meant which the 
Arabs call Banna. [Or,'l'ubai may be identified 
with Rás Shenarif, lat, 11? 40^ N.] Tabai, Müller 
suggests, may be a corruptioh for Tnbannai. 

“From the foreign term Banna,” he says, 
“ certain Greeks in the manner of their countrymen 
invented Panos or Panón or Panó or Panóna 
Kémé. Thus in Ptolemy (I. 17 and IV. 7) after 
Arómata follows P'anón Kóméó, which Manuert 
has identified with Benna. [Khor Bannėh is a salt 
Jake, with a village, inside Râs Ali Beshgôl, lat. 11° 9 
N., long. 51° 9’ E.] Stephenof Byzantium may be 
compared, who speaks of Panos as a village on 
the Red Sea which is also eallel Panón" The 
conjecture, therefore, of Letronnias that Panón 
Kómó derived its name from the large apes 
found there, called Pines, falls to the ground. 
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namon, spice, mold, slaves of a very superior 
sort, chiefly for the Egyptian market, and tor- 
toise-shell of small size but in large quantity 
and of the finest quality known. 

14. Ships set sail from Egypt for all these 
ports beyond the straits about the month of 
July—thatis, Epiphi. The same markets are 
also regularly supplied with the products of 
places far beyond them—A riakéand Baru- 
gaza. These products are— 

Siros—Corn. 

*Oputa*—Rice. 

Botrvpov—Butter, i. e. ght. 

*EXaiov onoduwor—Oil of sesamum. 

'Obóvov Fre povay) kal jj cayparoyj—Fine 
Opóné was situated on the Southern shores 
of what the Periplás calls a Khersonese, which 
can only be the projection now called Ras 
Hafan or Cape D'Orfui (lat. 10° 25’ М№.). 
Ptolemy (I. 17) gives the distance of Opóné 
from Panén Kémé at a 6 days’ journey, from 
which according to tho Periplis it was only 
400 stadia distant, That the text of Ptolemy is 
here corrupt cannot be doubted, for in his tables 
the distance between the two places is not far from 
that which is given in the Periplits. Probably, 
as Müller conjectures, ho wrote дб» ўрќёра (2 day's 
journey) which was converted into ёдо» pep. $ (a 
six-days’ journcy). 

(14) At this harbour is introduced the mention 
_ of the voyage which was annually made between 


——— ———— 
?* From the Tamil ariéi, ri thi — 
à * e ariói, rice deprived of the husk. 
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wetton called Monakhé, and a coarse kind for 
stuffing called Sagmatogene. 

Nepi{opara—Sashes or girdles. 

MéM rà kaħájuvov rò Aeydpevoy тйкдар.—'Тһе 
honey of a reed, called sugar. 

Some traders undertake voyages for this 
commerce expressly, while others, as they sail 
along the coast we are describing, exchange 
their cargoes for such others as they can procure. 
There is no king who reigns paramount over all 
this region, but each separate seat of trade is 
ruled by an independent despot of its own. 

15. After Opôn ô, the coast now trending 
more to the south, you come first to what are 
called the little and the great A pokopa (or 
Bluffs) of Azania, where there are no har- 


the coast of India and Africa in days previous to 
the appearance of the Greeks on the Indian Ocean, 
which has already been referred to. 
(15) After leaving O p ôn ê the coast first runs 
due south, then bends to the south-west, and here 
begins the coast which is called the Little and the 
Great Apokopa or Bluffs of Azania, the 
voyage along which occupies six days. This rocky 
coast, as we learn from recent erplorations, begins 
at Rás Mabber [about lat. 9' 25/ N.], which is 
between 70 and 80 miles distant from Ras Haftn and 
extends only toR & s-u I-K h eil [about lat. 7* 45 
N.], which is distant from R&s Mabber about 140 ^ 
miles ог а voyage of three or four days only. The 
Jength of this rocky coast (called Hazine by the 
Arabs) is therefore much exaggerated in the Perš- 
v € 
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bonrs, but only roads in which ships can conve- 
niently anchor. The navigation of this coast, 
the direction of which is now to the south- 
west, occupies six days. Then follow the Little 
Coast and the Great Coast, occupying other six 
days, when in due order succeed the Dromoi 


plas. From this error we may infer that our author, 
who was a very careful observer, had not personally 
visited this coast, Ptolemy, in opposition to Mari- 
nos as well as the Periplüs, recognizes but one 
A pokopa, which he speaks of as a bay. Müller 
concludes an elaborate note regarding the A p o- 
kopa by the following quotation from the work of 
Owen, who madethe exploration already referred to, 
“Tt is strange that the descriptiveterm Hazine 
should have produced the names Ajan, Azan 
and Azania in many maps and charts, as the 
country never had any other eppellation than 
Barra SomAli or the land ofthe Somáli, 
a people who have never yet been collected under 
one government, and whose limits of subjection 
are only within bow-shot of individual chiefs. 
The coast of Africa from the Red Sea to the river 
Juba is inhabited by the tribe called Somáli. 
They are a mild people of pastoral habits and 
confined entirely to the coast; the whole of the 
interior being occupied by an untameable tribe of 
savages called Galla.” 
The coast which follows the A poko pa, called 
_ the Little and the Great Aigislos or Coast, 
is so desolate that, as Vincent remarks, not a 
name occurs on it, neither is there an anchorage 
noticed, nor the least trace of commerce to be 
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(or Courses) of Azania, the one going 
by the rameof Sarapión, and the other 
by that of Nikén. Proceeding thence, you 
pass the mouths of numerous rivers, and a suc- 
cession of other. roadsteads lying apart one 
from another a day's distance either by sea or by 


found. Yet it is of great extent—a six days’ 
voyage according to the Periplís, but, according 
to Ptolemy, who is here more correct, a voyage of 
eight days, for, as we have seen, the Periplüs has 
unduly extended the A poko pa to the South. 
Next follow the Dromoi or Courses of 
Azania, the first called that of Serapién 
and the other that of Nikén. Ptolemy inter- 
poses a bay between the Great Coast and the port 
of Serapidn,on which he states there was 
an emporium called Essina—a day's sail dis- 
tant from that port. Essina, it would therefore 
appear, must haye been somewhere near where 
Makdasht [Magadoxo, lat, 2° 3’ N.] was built 
by the Arabs.somewhere in the eighth century д.р. 
The station called that of Nikén in the Periplis 
appears in Ptolemy as the mart of Toniké. 
These names are nob as some have supposed, of 
Greek origin, but distortions of the native appel- 
lations of the places into names familiar to Greek 
ears. That the Grecks had founded any settle- 
ments here is altogether improbable. At the 
time when the Periplüs was written all the trade 
ofthese paris was in the hands of the Arabs of 
Mouza. The port of Serapión may be 
placed at a promontory which occurs in 1° 40" 
of N. lat. From this, Toniké, according to 
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lend. There are seven of them altogether, and 
they reach on tothe P uralaoi islands andthe 
narrow strait called the Canal, beyond which, 
where the coast changes its direction from south- 
west slightly more to south, you are conducted 
by a voyage of two days and two nights to M e- 


the tables of Ptolemy, was distant 45’, and its 
position must therefore have agreed with that of 
Torre or Torra of our modern maps. 

Next occurs a succession of rivers anà road- 
steads, seven in number, which being passed we 
are conducted to the Puralaün Islands, and 
what is called n canal or channel (&dpvé). These 
islands are not mentioned elsewhere. They can 
readily be identified with the two called Manda 
and Lam ou, which are situate at the mouths of 
large rivers, and are separated from the mainland 
and from each other by s narrow channel. Vin- 
cent would assign a Greek origin to the name of 
these islands. “Witha very slight alteration,” 
he says, “ofthe reading, the Puralian Islands 
(Hip Auov, marine fire,) aro the islands of the 
Fiery Ocean, and nothing seems more consonant 
to reason than for a Greek to apply the name of 
the Fiery Ocean toa spot which was the centre 
of the Torrid Zone and subject to the perpendi- 
cular rays of an equinoctial sun.” [The Juba 
islands ran along the coast from Juba to about 
Lat. 1° 50’ S., and Manda bay and island is in Lat. 
2 12 8.) 

Beyond these islands occurs, after a voyage 
of two days and two nights, the island of Me- 
nouthiasor Menouthesias, which it has 
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nouthias, anisland stretching towards sunset, 
and distant from the mainland about 300 stadia. 
lt is low-lying and woody, has rivers, aud a 
vast variety of birds, and yields the mountain 
tortoise, but it has no wild beasts at all, except 
only crocodiles, which, however, are quite 





been found difficult to identify with any certainty. 
“ It is,” says Vincent, “ the Eitenediommenouthesias 
of the Peripliis, a term egregiously strange and 
corrupted, but out of which the commentators 
unanimously collect Menoothias, whatever may be 
the fate of the remaining syllables. That this Me- 
noothias," he continues, " must have been one of 
the Zangibar islands is indubitable; for the dis- 
tance from the coast of all three, Pemba, Zangibar, 
aud Momfia, affords a character which is indelible; 
a character applicable to no other island from 
Guardafui to Madagascar.” He then identifies 
it with the island of Zangibar, lat. 6° 5’ S., in pre- 
ference to Pemba, 5° 6^ S., which lay too far ont 
of the course, and in preference to Momfia, 7» 50' 
S. (though more doubtfully), because of its being 
by no means conspicuous, whereas Zangibar was 
во prominent aud obvious above the other two, 
that it might wellattract the particular attention 
of navigators, and its distance from the mainland 
is at the same time so nearly in accordance with 
that given in the Periplás as to counterbalance all 
other objections, A writer in Smith's Classical 
Geography, who seems to have overlooked the in- 
dications of the distances both of Ptolemy and the 
Periplüs, sssigns it a position much further to the 
north than is reconcilable with these distances. 
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harmless. The boats are here made of planks 
sewn together attached to a keel formed of a 
single log of wood, and these are used for fishing 
and for catching turtle. This is also caught in 
another mode, peculiar to the island, by lower- 
ing wicker-baskets instead of nets, and fixing 


He places it about a degree south from the mouth 
of the River Jaba or Govind, just where an open- 
ing in the coral-reefs is now found. “ The const- 
ing voyage,” he says, “ steering S. W., reached the 
island on the east side—a proof that it was close 
to the main. . . . It is true the navigator 
says it was 300 stadia from the mainland; but as 
there is no reason to suppose that he surveyed 
the island, this distance must be taken to signify 
the estimated width of the northern inlet separat- 
ing the island from the main, and this estimate 
is probably much exaggerated. The mode of 
fishing with baskets is still practised in the Juba 
islands and along this const. The formation of 
the coast of E. Africa in these latitudes—where 
the hills or downs upon the coast are all formed 
of a coral conglomerate comprising fragments 
of madrepore, shell and sand, renders it likely 
that the island which was close to the main 16 or 
17 centuries ago, should now be united to it. 
Granting this theory of gradual transformation of 
the coast-line, the Menouthias of the Peripits 
may he supposed to have stood in what is now 
the rich garden-land of Shamba, where the 
rivers carrying down mud fo mingle with the 
marine deposit of coral drift covered tlie choked- 
up estuary with a rich soil.” i 
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them against the mouths of the cavernous 
rocks which lie out in the sea confronting the 
beach. 

16. At the distance of a two days’ sail from 
this island lies the last of the marts of Azania, 
called Rhapta, a name which it derives 
from the sewn boats just mentioned. Ivory is 
procured here in the greatest abundance, and 
also turtle. The indigenous inhabitants are 
__———————————_.—_. 

Tho island is said in the Periphis to extend 
towards the West, but this does not hold good 
either in the case of Zangibar or any other island 
in this part of the coast. Indeed there is no one 
of them in which at the present day all the 
characteristics of Menouthias nre found com- 
bined. Momfia, for instance, which resembles 
it somewhat in name, and which, as modern 
travellers tell us, is almost entirely occupied with 
birds and covered with their dang, does not 
possess any streams of water. These are found 
in Zangibar. The author may perhaps have con- 
fusedly blended together the secounts he had 
received from his Arab informants. 

(16) We arrive next and finally at Rhapta, tho 
last emporium on the coast known to the author. 
Ptolemy mentions not only a city of this name, 
but also a river and a promontory. The name 
is Greek (from Admrew, ѓо sew), and was applied 
to the place because the vessels there in use 
were raised from bottoms consisting of single 
tranks of trees by the addition of planks which 
were sewn together with the fibres of the cocoa. 
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men of huge stature, who live apart from each 
other, every man ruling like a lord his own 
domain. The whole territory is governed by 
the despot of Mopharitis, because the 
sovereignty over it, by some right of old standing, 
is vested in the kingdom of what is called the 
First Arabia. The merchants of Mouza farm 
its revenues from the king, and employ in trading 
with ita great many ships of heavy burden, 
on board of which they haye Arabian command- 
ers and factors who are intimately acquainted 
with the natives and have contracted marriage 





“Tt is a singular fact,” as Vincent remarks, “ that 
this peculiarity should be one of the first objects 
which attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
upon their reaching this coast. They saw them 
first at Mozambique, where they were called 
Almeidas, but the principal notice of them in 
most of their writers is generally stated at 
Kilwa, the very spot which we have supposed to 
receive its name from vessels ofthe same con- 
struction.” "Vincent has been led from this coinci- 
dence to identify Rhapta with Kilwa [lat. 8* 50" S.. 
Müller however would place it not so far south, 
but somewhere in the Bay of Zangibar. The 
promontory of Rhaptum, he judges from the 
indications of the Peripliis to be the projection 
which closes the bay in which lies the island of 
Zangibar, and which is now known as Moinano- 
kal orPoint Pouna, lat.7°8. The parts beyond 
this were unknown, and the southern coast of 
Africa, it was accordingly thought by the ancient 
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with them, and know their language and the 
navigation of the coast. 

17. The articles imported into these marts 
are principally javelins manufactured at Mouza, 
hatchets, knives, awls, and crown glass of varions 
sorts, to which must be added corn and wine 
in no small qnantity landed at particular ports,’ 
not for sale, but to entertuim amd thereby con- 
ciliate the barbarians. The urticles which these 
places export are ivory, in great abundance 
but of inferior quality to that obtained at 
Adouli, rhinoceros, and tortoise-shell of fine 
quality, second. only to the Indian, and a little 
пацріѓиг. 





geographers, began here. Another cape however 
is mentioned by Ptolemy remoter than Rhaptum 
and called Prasu m (that is the Green Cape) 
which may perhaps be Cape Delgado, which is 
noted for its luxuriant vegetation. ‘he same author 
calis the people of Rhapta, the Rhapsioi 

' Aithiopes. They are described inthe Periplis 
asmen of lofty stature, and this is still a charac- 
teristic of the Africans of this coast. The 
Rhap sii wore, in the days of our author, subject 
to the people of Monza in Arabia just as their 
descendants are at the present day subject to the 
Sultan of Maskat. Their commerce moreover still 
maintains its ancient characteristics. It is the 
African who still builds and mans the ships while 
the Arab is the navigator aud supercargo. The 
ivory is still of. inferior quality, nud the turtle is 
still captured at certain parts of the coast. 
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18. These marts, we may say, areubout the 
last on the coast of Azania—the coast, that is, 
which is on yonr right as you sail awuih from 
Berentké For beyond these parts an oceans 
hithorto unexplored, curves round towards sun- 
set, and, stretching along the sonthern ex- 
tremities of Ethiopia, Libya, and Africa, amalga- 
mates with the Western Sea. 

19. To the left, again, of Berenik g, if you 

(18, 19) Our anthor haying thus described the 
African coast as far southward as it was known on 
its Eastern side,reverts to Berenikóandentors 
at once on a narrative of the second voyage—that 
which was made thence across the Northorn head 

_ of the gulfand along the coast of Arubia to the em- 
porium of Mousa near the Straits, The course 
is frst northward,and theparts abont Bereniké 
as you bear awny lie therefore now on your left hand. 
Having touched at Myos Hormos the course 
on leaving it is shaped castward across the gult’ by 
the promontory Pharan, and Leuké Kom ёо 
is reached after three or four days’ sailing. This 
was aportin the kingdom of the Nabathwans 
(tho Nebaioth of Scripture), situated perhaps near 
the mouth of the Elanitic Gulf or eastern arm of 
the Red Sea, now called the Gulf of Akabah. 
Mach difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
its exact position, since the encroachment of the 
land upon the sca has much altered the line of 
coasthere. Mannert identified it with the modern 
Yenbo lat. 249 5/ N., long. 38' 3' E., the port 


4 Meauing white village. 
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sail castward from М y os-ILormos across the 
adjacent gulf for two days, or perhaps thive, you 
arrive ata place having © port and a fortress 
which is called Lea ké K 6 m6, and forming the 
point of communication with Petra, the residence 
of Malikhas, the king of the Nalatwans. Jt 
ranks as an emporium of trade, since small 
vessels come to it luden with merchandize from 
Arabia; and hence an officer is — io 








of Medina}, Gosselin with M owilnh that. 2 
38 N., long. 95  25' E.,] Vincent with E ynounah 
[lat. 98^ 3' N., long. 35* 13^ E. —the. Onne of 
Ptolemy?, Reicbhard with IstnbelAntai, and 
Rüppel with Wejh [lat. 25? I3* N., long. 36° 
27^ E). Müller prefers the opinion hell by Bochart, 
D'Anville, Quatremére, Nocl des Vergers, and 
Ritter, who agree in placing it at the port called 
Hauara flat. 2° i N. long. 37' 16' E.j meu- 
tioned by Idrisi (I. p. 342), who deseribes it as n 
village inhabited by merchants carrying on a con- 
siderable trade in earthen vases mannfactured at 
a clay-pit in their neighbourhood. Near it lies 
the island of Hassani [lut. 24° 59° N, long. 
37° £s XE]. which, as Wellsted reports, i8 eon- 
spieuous from its white appearance. Lenuké 
Kómó is mentioned by varions ancient authors, 
as for instance Strabo, who, in a passage where- 
in he recounts the misfortunes which befel the 
expedition which Acliua led into Nubathnra, 
speaks of the place as a huge mart to which and 
from whieh tho eamel traders travel wirli. ease 
аңа йн кайЧу from Petra wel buck to Petra 
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eollect the duties which are levied on imports 
at the rate of twenty-five per cent. of their 
value, and also a centurion who commands the 
garrison by which the place is protected. 

20. Beyond this mart, and. qnite contiguons 
to it, is the realm of Arabia, which stretches to a 
great distance along the coast of the Red Sea. 
It is inhabited by various tribes, some ‘speaking 
the same language with a certain degree of 


with so large a body of men and camels as to 
differ in no respect from an army. 

The merchandise thus conveyed from Leu kê 
Kémé to Petra was passed on to Rhi- 
nokoloura in Palestino near Egypt, and 
thence to other nations, but in his own time the 
greater part was transported by the Nile to 
Alexandria. It was brought down from. India 
and Arabia to Myos Hormos, whence it was 
first conveyed on camels to Kop tos and thence 
by the Nile to Alexandria. The Nabathaean 
king, atthe time when onr author visited L eu kê 
Kôm ê, was, as he vells us, Malikhas,a name 
which means ‘king.’ Two Potracan soyoreigns so 
called arementioned by Joséphos, of whom the latter 
was contemporary with Herod. The Malikhas of 
the Periplás is however not mentioned in any other 
work. The Nabathacan kingdom was subverted 
in the time of Trajan, a.p, 105, aswelearn from Dio 
Cassius (cap. Ixviii, 14), and from Eutropius 
(viii.2, 9), and from Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 8). 

(20) Atnogreatdistance fron Lonké Kómé 
the Nabathaean realm terininates and Arabia 
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uniformity, and others a language totally difler- 
ent. Here also, as on the opposite continent, the 
sea-board is occupied hy Ik hthyophagoi, 
who live in dispersed huts ; while the men of the 
interior live either in villages, or where pasture 
can be found, and are an evil race of inen, 
speaking two different languages. If a vessel 
is driven from her course upon this shore she 
is plundered, and if wrecked the crew ou 
escaping to land are redneed to slavery. For 
this reason they are treated as enemies and cap- 
tured by the chiefs and kings of Arabia. They 
are called Kanraitai. Altogether, therefore, 
the navigation of this part of the Arabian coast 
is very dangerous : for, apart from the barbarity 
of its people, it has neither harbours nor good 
roadsteads, andit is foul with breakers, and 
girdled with rocks which render it inaccessible. 
Por this reason when sailing south we stand off 


begins. The coast is here described as most, dis- 
mal, and as in every way dangerous to navigation. 
The inhabitants at the same time are barbarians, 
destitute of all humanity, who scruple not to 
attack and plunder wrecked ships and to make 
slaves of their crews if they escaped to land, The 
mariner therefore, shunned these inhospitable 
shores, and standing well out to sea, sailed down 
the middle of the gulf. The tribe here spoken of 
was that perhaps which is represented by the 
Hutemioftho present day, and the coast be- 
longed to the part of Arabia now called Hejid, 
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from a shore in every way so dreadful, and 
keop our course down the middle of the gulf, 
straining our utmost to reach the more civilized 
part of Arabia, which begins at Burnt Island. 
From this onward the people are under a regn- 
lar government, and, as their country is pastoral, 
they, keep herds of cattle and camels. 

21. Beyond this tract, and on the shore of a 
bay which occurs at the termination of the left 
(or east) side of the gulf, is Mouza, an estab- 
lished and notable mart of trade, at a distance 





A more civilized region begins at on island 
called Burnt island, which answers to the modern 
Zebüyir [about lat. 15° & N., long. 42° 12’ E.], 
an island which was till recently volcanic, 

(21) Beyond. this is the great emporium called 
Mouza, (Jat. 13*43' N., long. 43* 5/ 14° E.] situated 
in a bay near the termination of the Gulf, and at a 
distance from Be renikéof 12,000 stadia. Неге 
the population consists a]most entirely of merchants 
and @ariners, and the place is in the highest degree 
commercial. The commoditics of the country are 
rich and, numerous’ (though this is denied. by 
* Pliny}, and-there iss great traffic in Indian 
articles brought from Bara gaza (Bharoch). 
‘This port, once the most celebrated and mast fre- 
quented in Yemen, is now the village Masa about 
twenty-five miles north from Mokhá, which has 
replaced it-as a port, the foundation of which dates: 
back no móre than 400 yearsago. “ Twenty uiiles 
-> inland from Mokh&;" says Vincent, “Niebubr dis- 
eovered 4 Musa ие: which he with great 
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south from Beren:ké of not more than 12,000 
stadia. The whole place is full of Arabian ship- 
masters and common sailors, and is absorbed 
in the pursuits of commerce, for with ships of its 
own fitting ont, it trades with the marts beyond 
the Straits on the opposite coast, and also with 
Barngaza. 

22. Abovethis a three days’ joarney off liesthe 
city of Saud, in the district called Mo pha- 
ritis, Itistho residence of Kh olaibos, the 
despot of that country. 


probability supposes to be the ancient mart now 
carried inland to this distance by the recession of 
the coast.” [He must have confounded it with 
Jebel Musa, due east of Mokhf, at the com- 
mencement of the mountain country.) It is a 
mere village badly built. Its water is good, and 
is said to be drunk by the wealthier inhabitants 
of Mokhf. Bochart identified Mensk with the. 
Mesha mentioned by Moses. t 

(22) ‘The Periplds notices two cities. that Iny 
inland from Mou za—tho İst Звод, ће Вауё 
of Pliny (VI. xxvi., 104), and also of Ptolemy 
(VI. vii p. 411), who places it at a distance of 
500 stadia S. E. of Mouza. The position and 
distance direct us to the city of T &a c.s, which lies 
neara moantain called Saber. Sand 





district called Ma pharitisorMopharei ёа, 
a name which sppears to survive in the modern 
Mbarras, which designates a mountain lying 
N.E. from Taaes. Itwasruled by Kholaibos 
{Arabicé —Khaleb), whom our author calls a tyrant, 
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23, A journey of nine days more conducts us 
to Saphar, the metropolis of K haribaél, the 
rightful sovereign of two contiguous tribes, the 
Homérites and the Sabaitai, and, by 
means of frequent embassies and presents, the 
friend of the Emperors. | 


and who was therefore probably a Sheikh who had 
revolted from his lawful chief; and established 
himself as an independent ruler. 

(23) The other city was Saphar, the metro- 
polis of the Homerttai, tc. the Himary i— 
the Arabs of Yemen, whose power was widely 
extended, not only in Yemen but in distant 
countries both to the East and West. Saphar is 
called Sapp har ky Ptolemy (VI. vii.), who places 

. ibin 14°N, lat. Philostorgios calls it Tapharon, 
and Stephen of ByzantiamTarphara: Itisnow 
Dhafar or Dsoffar or Zaphar. -In Edrisi (І. р. 
148) it appears as Dhofar, and he thus writes of 
it :—“ It is the capital of the district Jahssob. It 
was formerly one of the greatest and most famous 
of cities. The kings of Yemen made it their 
residence, and there was.to be seen the palace of 
Zeidan. These structures are now in ruins, and 
the popalation has been much decreased, never- 
theless the inhabitants have preserved some 
remnants of their ancient riches.” The ruins 
of the city and palace still exist in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerim, which Niebuhr places 
in 14°80’ N. lat. The distance from Saué to 
Saphar in the Peripiiis is a nine days’ journey. 

Niebuhr accomplished it however in six. Perhaps, 

ga Miller suggests, the nine days’ journey is from 
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24, The mart of M ou za hasno harbour, but 
its sea is smooth, and the anchorage good, owing 
to the sandy nature of the bottom. The com- 
modities which it imports are— 

Lophipa, dudqhopos kal yv8ala—Purple cloth, fine 
and ordinary. 

"Inarurgàs '"ApaBuxbs xeipilerós, dre ámAoUg каїд 
kowüs kal gxorovAdros xai Üuiypvror—Garments 
made up in the Arabian fashion, some plain aud 
common, and cthers wrought in needlework and 
inwoven with gold. 

Kpóros—8Saffron. 

Kérepos—The aromatic rush хум. (Tur- 
тегіс?) 

*оёфло»—Мав1їпз. 1 

*А8д\ха›—С1оаКв. 

Аффке$ оф тоХАа\, áho re kal évrdmioe—Quilts, in 
small quantity, some plain, others adapted to the 
fashion of the country. 

Závai cxiarat—Sashesof various shades of colour. 

Mipor pérptov— Perfumes, a moderate quanti. 

Xpfjpa iavà»— Specie a& much as is терій: 

Olvos—Wine. ^^. 

Biros od rodkts—Corn, but not much. 


MouzatoSaphar, The sovereign of Saphar 
is called by our author Kharibaél, a name 


which ig not found among the 
known. from other sonroes mr de 
region is valled Elisaria om 
that name. 

(24) Adjacent to the Homeritai and subject 
to them when the Periplüs was written, were the 
н рда ааа 
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The country produces a little wheat and a 
great abandance of wine. Both the king and 
the despot above mentioned receive presents 
consisting of horses, pack-saddle mules, gold 
plate, silver plate embossed, robes of great value, 
and utensils of brass. Mouza exports its 
own local products—myrrh of the finest quality 
that has oozed in drops from the trees, both tho . 
Gabiræan and Minœan kinds; white marble (or 
alabaster), in addition to commodities brought 
from the other side of the Gulf, all such as were 
enumerated at Adouli. The most favourable: 
season for making a voyago to Mouzais themonth 
of September,—that is Thoth;—but there is 
nothing to prevent it being made earlier. 

25. -If on proceeding Trom Mou zayon sail ` 
by the coast for about a distance of 800 stadia, 
luxury and magnificence, Their country, the 
Sheba of Scripture, was noted as the land of 
frankincense. Their power at one time extended 
far and wide, but in the days of our author they 

. were subject to the Hormerites ruled over by 
Kharibaél, who was assiduous in courting the 
friendship of Rome. 

(95) Аба distance of 800 stadia beyond Mouza 
we reach the straits where the shores of Arabia 
and Africa advance so near to each other that the 
passage between them has only, according to the 
Periplis, a width of 60 stadia, or 7) miles. Inthe 
midst of the. passage lies the island of) Dio- 

loros уона ане ter ies 
ee non rises 290 feet above he level of 


Mis — 
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there occurs, where the Arabian mainland and 
the opposite coast of Barbaria at Aua 
litós now approach each other, a channel of no 
great length which contracts the sea and enclosgs 
it within narrow bounds. This is 60 stadia wide, 
and in crossing it you come midway -upon the 
island of D i o d ôr o s, to which it is owing that 
the passage ofthe straits is in its neighbourhood 
exposed to violent winds which blow down 
from the adjacent mountains. There is situate 
upon the shore of the straits an Arabian village 
subject to the same ruler (as Mouza), Okélis 
by name, which is not so much a mart of com- 
merce as a place for anchorage and supplying 
“water, and where those who are bound for the 
interior first land and halt to refresh themselves. 


sea. The straits, according to Moresby, are 14 
geographical miles wide at the entrance between 
Bab-el-Mandab Cape (near which is Perim) and 
‘the opposite point or voloanic peak called Jibel 
Sijan. The larger of the two entrancesis 11 miles” 
wide, and the other only 1}. Strabo, Agath®meros, 
and Pliny all agree with the Periplits in giving 60 
stadia as the breadth of the straits. The first 
paésage of those dreaded straits wae regarded as 
a great achievement, and was naturally méoribed. - 
to Sesostris as the — MW ‘the straits of 
Kalpé was ascribed to Herakiés. 
. Situated on the shores of “the straits was 
a place called Okélis. This was not a 
mart of commerce, but merely a bay with 
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26. Beyond O ké lis, the sea again widening 
out towards the east, and gradually expanding 
into the open main, there lies, at about the dis- 
tance of 1,200 stadia, Hudaimén Arabia, 
a maritime village subject to that kingdom of 
which Kharibaél is sovereign—a place with good 
anchorage, and supplied with sweeter and better 
water than that of Okélis, and standing at 
the entrance ofa bay where the land begins to 





good anchorage and well supplied with water. 
It is identical with the modern Ghalla or 
Cella, which has a bay immediately within the 
straits. Strabo following Artemidoros notes here 
® promontory called A kila. Pliny (VI. xxxii. 157) 
mentions an emporium of the same name “ex 
quo in Indiam navigatur.” In xrvi, 104 of the 
ваше Book he says: “Indos petentibus utilis- 
simum estab Oceli egredi.” Ptolemy mentions 
aPseudokêlis, which he places at the dis- 
tance of half a degree from the emporium of 
Okélis. 

(26) Ata distance beyond Okélis of 1,200 
.. ‘stadia isthe portof Rudaimén Arabia, which 
beyond doubt corresponds to ‘Aden, [lat. 12> 
45 N., long. 45° 21’ Е.] по so well-known as 
the great packet station between Suez and India. 
The opinion held by some that Aden is the Eden 
mentioned by the Prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 23) is 
opposed by Ritter and Winer. Itis not mention- 
ed by Pliny, though it has been erroneotsly 
held that the Attanae, which he mentions 
in the following passage, was Aden, “Homnee 
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retire inwards. It was called Eudaimón (' rich 
and prosperous’), because in bygone days, when 
the merchants from India did not proceed 
to Egypt, and those from Egypt did not venture 
to cross over to the marts further east, but both 
came only as far as this city, it formed the com- 
mon centre of their commerce, as Alexandria 
receives the wares which pass to and fro 
between Egypt and the ports of the Mediter- 





et Attanae (vy. 1, ÀÁthanae). qum nunc oppida 
maxime celebrari a Persico mari negotiatores 
dicount.” (vi. 32.) Ptolemy, who calls it simply 
Arabia, speaks of it as an emporium, and places 
after it at the distance of a degree and a half 
Melan Horos, or Black Hill,17 miles from 
the coast, which is in long. 46° 59’ E. The place, 
as the Peripls-informs us, received the name 
of Eudaimón from the great prosperity and 
wealth which it derived from being the great 
entrepôt of the trade between India and Egypt. 
Ii was in decay when that work was written, bat 
етеп in the time of Ptolemy had begun to show 
symptoms of returning prosperity, and in the time 
of Constantine it was known as the * Roman Em- 
porium, and had almost regained its former con- 


sequence, as is gathered from а e- in ihe.. 
works of the ecclesiastical s Тытан 
— МИЎ! Sij Adon 


is a small town, but renowned for its seaport 
whence ships depart that are destined for Sind, 
India, and China.” In the middle ages it became 
again the centre of the trade between India and 
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ranean. Now, however, it lies in ruins, the 
Emperor having destroyed it not long before 
our own times. 
97. ToBHudaiméa Arabiaat once suc 
ceeds a great length of coast and a bay extend- 
-ing 2,000 stadia or more, inhabited by nomadic 
tribes and Ikhthyophagoi settled in villages. 
On doubling a caps which projects from it yon 
` come to another trading seaport, K an ô, which 





the Bed Ses, and thus regained that wonderful 
prosperity which in the outset bad given it its 
name. In this flourishing condition it was found 
by Marco Polo, whose account of its wealth, 
power and influence is, as Vincent remarks, 
almost as magnificent as that which Agatharkhidés 
attributed to the Sabsans in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when the trade was carried on in the 
same manner. Agatharkhidés does not however 
mention the place by name, but it was probably 
the city which he describes without naming it as 
lying on the White Sea without the straits, whence, 
he says, the Sabmans sent out colonies or factories 
into India, and where the fleets from Persis; 
Karmania and the Indus arrived. The name of 
Aden is supposed to be a corruption from 
Eudaimón. 

(27) The coast beyond Aden is possessed partly 
by wandering tribes, and partly by tribes settled 
in villages which subsist on fish. Here occurs a- 
bay—that now. called. Ghubbet-al-Kamar, which 
extends upwards of 2,000 stadia, ond. ends in a 
— — now: ыык ог 
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is subject to Hleazos, king of the incense. 
- country. Two barron islands lie opposite to it, 
120 stadia off—one called Ornedn, and the 
other Troullas. At some distance inland 
from Kané is Sabbatha, the principal city 
of the district, where the king resides. At 
Kan ô is collected all the incense that is pro- 
duced in the country, this being conveyed toit , 
partly on camels, snd partly by sea on floats 


BA-l-håf [lat. 13° 58’ N., long 48° 9° 8.—асаре . 
with a hill near the fishing village of Glillah]. 
Beyond this lies another great mart called Ka n'ê. 
Iċis mentioned by Pliny, and also by Ptolemy, 
who assigns it a position in agreement with the 
indications given in the Periplie. It has been 
identified with the port now called Hien Ghor&b 
[lat. 14° 0” N. long. 48° 19 E.J. Not far from this 
is an island called Halant, which answers to the 
Troullasofour author. Farther sonth isan- 
other island, which is called by the natives of the 
adjacent const Sikkah, bat by sailors Jibs, 
This is covered with the dung of birds which in 
countless multitudes have always frequented it, 
and may be therefore identified with the Orneén 
of the Periplás. Kan was subjeotto Eleazos, the 


тоон С. Satin 


Sabbaths, or as itis called by Pliny. 

155) Sabota, the capital of the Atramftne or 

Adramitae, & tribe of Sabmans from whom the 

division of Arabia now known as Hadhramaut 

takes its name. The position of this city cannot 
be determined with certainty, Wellsted, who pro- 
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sapported on inflated skins, a local invention, 
and also in boats. Kané carries on trade 
with ports across the ocean—Barugaza, 
Skythia, and Omana, and the adjacent 
coast of Persis. 

28. From Egypt it imports, like Mouza, 
corn and a little wheat, cloths for the Arabian 


ceeded into the interior from the coast near Hisn 
Ghorab through Wadi Meifah, came after a day's 
journey and a half to a place called Nakb-el- 
Hojar, situated in a highly cultivated district, 
where he found rains of an ancient city of the 
Himyarites crowning an eminence that rose gently 
with a double summit from the fertile plain. The 
city appeared to have been built in the most solid 
style of architecture, and to have been protected by 
a very lofty wall formed of square blocks of black 
marble, while the inscriptions plainly betokened 
that it was an old seat of the Himyarites. A 
close similarity could be traced between its ruins 
and those of Kané, to which there was an easy 
communication by the valley of Meifah. This 
place, however, can hardly be regarded as Sab- 
bàth a without setting aside the distances given 
by Ptolemy, and Wellsted moreover learned from 
the natives that other ruins of a city of not less 
size were to be met with near a village called 
Esan, which could be reached by a three days’ 
journey.—(See Haines, Mem. of the S. Coast of 
Атау 

(98) With rognrd to the staple product of this 
"igit kiucense, the Periplás informs us that 
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market, both of the common sort and the plain, 
and large quantities of'a sort that is adulterated ; 
also copper, tin, coral, styrax, and all the other 
articles enumerated at Monza. Besides those 
there are brought also, principally for the king, 
wrought silver plate, and specie as well as 
horses and carved images, and plain cloth of, 
& superior quality. Its exports are its indigen- 
ous products, frankincense and aloes, and such 
commodities as it shares in common with other 
marts on the same coast. Ships sail for this 
port at the same season of the year as those 
bound for Monza, but earlier. · 

29. As you proceed from Kané the land 


it was brought for exportation to Kané. It wae 
however in the first place, if we may credit Pliny, 
conveyed to the Metropolis. He says (xv. 82) 
that when gathered it was carried into Sabota 
on camels which could enter the city only by 
one particular gate, and that to take it by any 
other route was a crime punished by death. The -` 
priests, he adds, take a tithe for a deity named 
Sabis, and that until this impost is paid, the 
article cannot be sold. 

Some writers would identify Sabbatha 
with Mariabo (Marab), but on insufficient, 
grounds. It has also: been 4 the - 

name may bea lengthened form of 
2 coinmon sppellation for cities in’ Arabia Felix. 
[Müller places Sabbatha at Sawa, lat. 16? 13^ N., 
long. 48? 9' E.] 
(29) The next place mentioned by our author 
1 ч 
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retires more and more, and there succeeds 
another very deep and far-stretching gulf, 
Sakhalités by name, and also the frank- 
incense country, which is mountainous and 
difficult of access, having a dense air loaded 
with vapours [and] the frankincense exhaled 
from the trees. These trees, which are not of any 
great size or height, yield their incense in the 
form of a concretiun on the bark, just as several 
of our trees in Egypt exude gum. _The incense 
is collected by the hand of the king's slaves, and 
malefactors condemned to this service as a 
punishment, The country is unhealthy in the 
extreme :—pestilential even to those who sail 
along the coast, and mortal to the poor wretches 
who gather the incense, who also suffer from 
lack of food, which readily cuts them off. 

80. Now at this gulf is a promontory, the 
greatest in the world, looking towards the east, 


after Kan6é is a Bay called Sakhalites, which 
terminates at Suagros, a promontory which 
looks eastward, and is the greatest cape in the 
whole world. There was much difference of 
opinion among the ancient geographers regarding 
the position of this Bay, and consequently regard- 
ingtha&ofCape Suagros.- 

(80). Some would identify the latter with RÁs- 
el-Had, and others on account of the similarity 
of the name with Cape Saugra or Sau kirah 
[lat. 18° & N., long. 56? 35 E.], where Ptolemy 
places a city Suagros at a distance of 6 degrees 
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and called Suagros, at which is a fortress 
which protects the country, and a harbour, and 
a magazine to which the frankincense which is 
collected is brought. Out in the open sea, 
facing this promontory, and lying between it 
and the promontory of Aré mata, which pro- 
jects from the opposite coast, though nearer to 
Suagros, is the island going by the name of 
Dioskoridós, which is of great extent, but 


from Kané. But Suagros ia undoubtedly Ras 
Fartak [lat. 15° 39’ N., long 52° 15’ E.], which is 
at a distance of 4 degrees from Hisu G*horab, 
or Kané, and which, rising to the height of 
2,500 feet on a coast which is all low-lying, is a 
very conspicuous object, said to be discernible 
from a distance of 60 miles out ot sea. Eighteen 
miles west from this promontory is a village 
called Saghar, a name which might probably 
have suggested to the Greeks that of Sua gros. 
Consistent with this identification is the passage 
of Pliny (VI.39) where he speaks of the island 

.Dioscoridis (Sokotra) as distant from 
Suagros, which he calls the utmost projection 
of the coast, 2,240 stadia or 280 miles, which is 
only about 30 miles in excess of the real distance, 
2,000 stadia. 

With regard to the position of the Bay of 
Sakhalitós, Ptolemy, followed by Marcianus, 
places it to the Bast of Suagros. Marinos on the 
other hand, like the Peripliis, places it to the west 
ofi. Müller agrees with Fresnelin regarding 
Sakh1é, mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. vii. 41) aa 
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desert and very moist, having rivers and cro- 
codiles and a great many vipers, and lizards of 
enormons size, of which the flesh serves for food, 
while the grease is melted down and used asa 
substitute for oil. This island does not, how- 
'ever, produce either the grape or corn. Tho 
population, which is but scanty, inhabits the 
north side of the island—that part of it which 
looks towards the mainland (of Arabia). It 





1j degree East of Makalleh (lat. 14* 31' N., long 
49? 7' W.] аз the samo with Shehr—which is now 
tlie namé of all that mountainous region extending: 
from tlie seaport of Makalleh to the bay in which 
lio the islands of Kurya Marya. Ho therefore 
takes this to be in the Regio Sakhalttés, and 
rejects the opinion. of Ptolemy as inconsistent 
with this determination. With regard to Shehr 
or Shehar [lat. 14°38 N., long. 49? 22' E.] Yulo 
(Af. Polo, IL. vol. p.440, note) says: “ Shihr or Shehr 
still exists on tho Arabian Coast as a town and 
district about 330 miles east of Aden.” The name 
Shehr in some of the oriental geographies in- 
cludes the wholo Coast up to Oman. The hills of 
the Shehr and Dhafir districts were the great 
source of produce of the Arabian frankincense. 
The island of Dioskoridés (now Sokotra) 
is placed by the Periplds nearer to Cape Sua- 
gros than to Capo Ardmata—although itsdis- 
tance from the former is nearly double the distance 
from the latter. "The name, though in appearance 
a Greek ono, is in reality of Sanskrit origin ; from 
Dvtpe Sukhdddra, i.e. insula fortunata, ' Island abode 
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consists of an intermixture of foreigners, Arabs, 
Indians, and eyen Greeks, who resort hither for 
the purposes of commerce. The island pro- 
duces the tortoise,—the genuine, the land, and 
the white sort: the latter very abundant, and 
distinguished for the largeness of its shell; also 
the mountain sort which is of extraordinary size 
and has a yery thick shell, whereof the under- 
part cannot be used, being too hard to ent, 


of Bliss.’ The accuracy of the statements made 
regarding it in the Periplds is fully confirmed by 
the accounts givenof it by subsequent writers. 
Kosmas, who wrote in the 6th century, says that 
the inhabitants spoke Greek, and that he met with 
people from it who were on their way to Ethiopia, 
and that they spoke Greek. “The ecclesiastical 
historian Nikephoros Kallistos,” says Yule, “ seems 
to allude to the people of Sokotra when he says 
that among the nations visited by the Missionary 
Theophilus in the time of Constantius, were ‘the 
Assyrians on the verge of the outer Ocean, 
towards the East... whom Alexander the 
Great, after driving thom from Syria, sent thither 
to settle, and to this day they keep their 
mother tongue, though all of the blackest, through 
iho power of tho sun's rays. The Arab voyagers 
of tho 9th century say that the island was. 
éolonized with Greeks by Alexander tbe Great, 
in order to promote tho oulture of the Sokotrine 
alves; when tho other Greeks adopted Christianity 
these did NM'cwiso, and they had continued to 
retain their profession of it. The colonizing by 
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while the serviceable part is made into money- 
boxes, tablets, escritoires, and ornamental articles 
of that description. It yields also the vegetable 
dye (uwwáBap) called Indienm (or Dragon's- 
blood), which is gathered as it distils from 
trees. 


31. The island is subject to the king of the 
frankincense country, in the same way as 
Azania is subject to Kharibaél and the despot 
of Mopharitis. It used to be visited by 
some (merchants) from Mouza, and others on 
the homeward voyage from Limuriké and 
Baragaza would occasionally touch at it, import- 
ing rice, corn, Indian cotton and female-slaves, 
who, being rare, always commanded a ready 
market. In exchange for these commodities 
they would receive as fresh cargo great quan- 
tities of tortoise-shell The revenues of the 
island are at the present day farmed out by its 
sovereigns, who, however, maintain a garrison 
in it for the protection of their interests. 


Alexander is probably a fable, but invented to 
account for facts." (Marco Polo II. 401.) The aloe, 
it may be noted, is not mentioned in the Periplás as 
one of the products of the island. The islanders, 
though at one time Christians, are now Muham- 
madans,and subject as of yore to Arabia. Tho 
people of the interior are still of distinct 
race with ourly hair, Indian complexion, and 
regular features. The coast people are mongrels 
of Arab and mixed descent. Probably in old times 
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82. Immediately after Suagros follows a 
gulf deeply indenting the mainland of O mana, 
and having a width of 600 stadia. Beyond it 
are high mountains, rocky and precipitous, and 
inhabited by men who live in caves. The 
range extends onward for 500 stadia, and be- 
yond where it terminates lies an important 
harbour called M oskha, the appointed port to 


civilization and Greck may have been confined 
to the littoral foreigners. Marco Polo notes that 
80 far back as the 10th century it was one of the 
stations frequented by the Indian corsairs called 
Bawáürij, belonging to Kachh and Gufarat. 

(32) Returning to the mainland the narrative 
conducts us next to M osk h a, a seaport trading 
with Kané, and a wintering place for vessels 
arriving Inte in the season from Malnbar and the 
Gulf of Khambát. The distance of this place from 
Suagros is set down at upwards of 1,100 stadia, 
600 of which represent the breadth of a bay which 
begins at the Cape, and is called Omana 
Al-Kamar, The occurrence of the two names 
Omana and Moskha in such close connexion led 
D’Anyille to suppose that Mos kha is identical 
with Maskat, the capital of O man, the country 
lying at the south-east extremity of Arabia, and 
hence that Ras-el-Had, beyond which Maskat lies, 
must be Cape Suagros. This supposition is, how- 
ever, untenable, since the identification of Moskha 
with the modern Ausera is complete. For, 
in the first place, the Bay of Seger, which begius 
at Cape Fartak, is of exactly the same measure- 
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which the Sulhalitik frankincense is forward- 
ed. It is regalarly frequented by a number 
of ships from Kané; and such ships a8 come 
from Limuriké nnd Barugaza too late in the 
season put into harbour here for the winter, 
where they dispose of their muslins, corn, and 
oil to the king’s officers, receiving in exchange 
frankincense, which lies in piles throughout the 


ment across to Cape Thurbot Ali as the Bay of 
Omana, anà again the distanco from Cape Thur- 
bot Ali [lat. 18° 38 N., long. 53° 3” E.] to Ras-al- 
Sair, the A u sa ra of Ptolemy, correspondsalmost 
as exactly to the distanco assigned by our author 
from the same Cape to Moskha. Morcover 
Pliny (XII. 35) notices that ono particular kind 
of incense bore the name of Ausaritis, and, as the 
Periplüe states that Moskha was the great 
emporium of the incense trade, tho identification 
` ds satisfactory. 

"There was another Moskha on this coast which 
was also a port. It Iny to tho west of Suagros, 
and has been identifiod with K o 8 h 1 n [lat. 15" 21^ 
N. long. 51° 3% B.]. Our author, though correct in 
his description ofthe coast, may perhaps have erred 
in his nomenclature; and this is the more likely 
to have happened as it scarcely admits of doubt 
that he had no personal knowledge of South 
Arabia beyond Kané and Cape Suagros. 
Besides no other author speaks of an Omana 
so far to westward as tho position assigued to 
the Bay of that name. Tho tract immediately 
beyond Moskha or Ausera is low and fertile, 
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whole of Sakhalitis without a отат to 
protect it, as if the locality wero indebted to 
some divine power for its security. Indeed, it 
is impossible to procure a cargo, either publicly or 
by connivance, without the king’s permission. 
Should one take furtively on board were it bub 
a single grain, his vessel can by no possibility 
escape from harbour. 

and is called Dofar or Zhafir, aftor a famous 
city now dostroyed, but whose rnins are still to be 
traced between Al-hifih and Addshariz. “This 
Dhafiir,” says Yule (Marco Polo IT. p. 442 note) 
“or the bold mountain above it, is supposed to 
be the Sephar of Genesis X. 30.” It is certain 
that the Himyarites had spread their dominion as 
far castward as this place. Marco Polo thus de- 
scribes Dhafür :—'' It stands uponthe sea, aud has 
a very good haven, so that thore is a groat traffic 
of shipping between this and India; and the mer- 
chants take hence great numbers of Arab horses 
to that markét, making great profits thereby. . . . 
Much white incense is produced here, and I will 
tell you how it grows, The trees are like small 
fir-trees ; these are notched with a knife in several 
places, and from these notches the incense is 
exuded. Sometimes, also, it flows from the tree 
without any notch, this is by reason of the great 
heat of the sun there.” Miiller would identify 
Moskha with Zhaf&r, and accounts for thediscre- 
pancy of designation by supposing that our author 
had confounded the name Maskat, which was 
the great seat of the traffic in frankincense with 

т 
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33. From the port of Moskha onward to 
Asikh, a distance of about 1,500 stadia, runs 
a range of hills pretty close to the shore, and at 
its termination there are seven islands bearing 
the name of Zénobios, beyond which again 
we come to another barbarous district not 
subject to any power in Arabia, but to Persis. 
If when sailing by this coast you stand well out 





the name of the greatest city in the district which 
actually produced it. A similar confusion ho 
thinks transferred the name of Oman to the 
same part of the country. The climate of the in- 
cense country is described as being extremely nn- 
healthy, but its unhealthiness seems to have been 
designedly exaggerated. 

(33) Beyond M osk ha the coast is mountain- 
ous as far as Asikh and the islands of Zeno- 
bios—a distance excessively estimated at 1,500 
stadia. The mountains referred to are 5,000 fect in 
height, and are thosenow called Subaha. A sikh is 
readily to beidentified with the H å s e k of Arabian 
geographers. Edrisi (I. p. 54) says: “ Thenco 
(from Marbat) to the town of Hüsek is a four 
days’ journey and a two days’ sail. Before H asok 
are the two islands of Khartan and Martan, 
Above HA sek is a high mountain named Sous, 
which commands the sea. It is an inconsiderable 
town but populous.” This place is now in ruins, 
but has left its name to the promontory on which 
it stood [R&s Hasek, lat. 17° 23° N. long. 55° 20° 
E. opposite the igland of Hasiki]. The islands of 
Zénobios arementioned by Ptolemy as seven in 
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to sea so as to keep a direct course, then at 
about a distance from the island of Zónobios 
of 2,000 stadia you arrive nt another island, 
called that of Sarap is, lying off shore,say, 120 
stadia. Itis about .200 stadia broad and 600 
long, possessing three villages inhabited by a 
savaye tribe of [khthyophagoi, who speak 
the Arabic language, and whose clothing con- 


number, and arethose called by Edrisi K hartan 
und Martan, now kuown as tho Kuriyán 
Muriyfnislonds. The inbabitants belonged to 
an Arab tribe which was spread from Hasek to 
Ré&s-el-Had, and was called B eit or Beni J enabi, 
whence tho Greek name. M. Polo in the 3lst 
chupter of his travels “discourseth of the two 
islands called Male and Female," the position of 
which he vagucly indicates by saying tbat "when 
you leave the kingdom of Kes macoran (Mek- 
ran) which is on the mainland, you go by sea 
some 500 miles towards the south, and then you 
fiud the 2 islands Male and Female lying about 
30 miles distant from one another." (Seo also 
Marco Polo, vol. IT. p. 396 note.) 

Beyond Asikh is a district inhabited by - 
barbarians, and subject not to Arabia but to Persis, 
Then succeeds at a distance of 200 stadia beyond the 
islands of Zenobios the island of Sarapis, 
(the Ogyris of Pliny) now called Masira [lut. 20° 
10 to 20° 42’ N., long. 58° 37’ to 58° 59’ E.] opposite 
that part of the coast where Oman now begins. 
The Periplia exaggerates buth its breadth and its 
distance from the coutinent. It was still in- 
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sists of a girdle made from the leaves of the 
cocoa-palm. The island produces in great 
plenty tortoise of excellent quality, and the 
merchants of Kané accordingly fit out little 
boats and cargo-ships to trade with it. 

34. If sailing onward you wind round with 
the adjacent coast to the north, then as you 
approach the entrance of the Persian Gulf you. 





habited by a tribe of fish-eaters in the time of 
Ebn Batuta, by whom it was visited. 

On proceeding from Sarapis the adjacent 
coast bends round, and the direction of the voyage 
changes to north, The great cape which forms 
the south-castern extremity of Arabia called R ås- 
el-Had (lat. 22^ 33^ N. long. 59" 48^ E.] is here 
indicated, but without being named; Ptolemy 
calls it Korodamon(VI. vii, 11.) 

(34). Beyond it, and near tho entrance to the 
Persian Galf, occurs, according to the Periplits, a 
group of many islands, which lie in a range along 
the coast overa space of 2,000 stadia, and are 
called the islands of Kalaiou. Hereour author 
is obvionsly in error, forthere are but three groups 
' ef islands on this coast, which are not by any 
means near the entrance of the Gulf. They lie 
hoyond Maskat |lat. 23° 38' N. long. 58° 36” E.]and 
extend for a considerable distance along the 
Batinah coast. The central group is that of the 
Deymániyech islands (probably the Damnia of 
Pliny) which are seven in number, and lie nearly 
opposite Birkeh [lat 23°42 N. long. 57° 58 E.]. 
The error. às Müller suggests, may be accounted. 
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fall in with a group of islands which lie in a 
range along the coast for 2,000 stadia, and are 
called tho islands of Kalaiou. The inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent coast ато oruel and 
treacherous, and sce imperfectly in the day- 
time. 

35. Near the last headland of the islands of 
Kalaiou is the mountain called Kalon 





for by supposing that tho tract of country called 
El Batinah was mistaken for islands. This tract, 
which is very low and extromoly fertile, stretches 
from Birkeh [lat. 23°42” N. long. 67° 55 B.) 
onward to Jibba, where high mountains approach 
the very shore, and run on in an unbroken chain 
to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. The islands 
are not mentioned by any othor author, for the 
Calaoou insulacof Pliny (VI. xxxii. 150) 
must, to avoid utter confusion, be referred to tho 
const of tho Arabian Gulf. There is a place called 
E1 Kilhat, the Akilla of Pliny (lat. 22° 40 N, 
long.59*241'E.]—but whether this is connceted with 
the Kalaion islands of the Periplás is uncertain 
- (Conf. Tul. Ant. vol. IV. p. 48. El Kilhit, south 
of Maskat and close to Sar, was once a great 
port.] 

(35) Before the mouth of the Persian Gulf is 
reached occurs a heightcalled Kal o n (Fair Mount) 
nt the last head of the islands of Papias—rav 
Hamíov vjrev. This reading has beon altered by 
Fabricins and Schwanbeck to ray Као 
viowv, The Fair Mount, according tv Vincent, 
would auswer sullieiently to Cape Filla, if 
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(Pulcher)? to which succcods, at no great 
distance, the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
where thcre are very many pearl fisheries. 
On the left of the entrance, towering to a 
vast height, are the mountains which bear 
the name of Asaboi, and directly opposite 


that be high land, and not far from Fillam are 
the straits. The great cape which Arabia 
protrudes at these straits towards Karmania is 
now called Ras Mussendom. It was seen from the 
opposite coast by the expedition under Nearkhos, 
to whom it appeared to be a day's sail distant. 
The height on that coast is called Somiramis, and 
also Strongylé from its round shape. Mussen- 
dom, the * Asabón akron' of Ptolemy, Vincent says, 
* is a sort of Lizard Point to the Gulf; for all the 
Arabian ships take their departure from it with 
some ceremonies of superstition, imploring a bless- 
ing on their voyage, and setting afloat a toy 
* like a vessel rigged and decorated, which if it is 
dashed to pieces by the rocks is to be accepted by 
the ocean asan offering for the escape of the vessel. 
[The straits between the island of Mussendom 
and the mainland are called El Bab, and this is 
the origin of the name of the Papix islands.— 
Miles’ Jour. Б. А. Воо. №. S. vol. x. p. 168.) 

The actual width of the straits is 40 miles. 
Pliny gives it at 50, and the Periplis at 75. Cape 
Mussondom is represented is the Periplás as in 


% “ This" (Mons Pulchor) ен Major-General Miles, “ig 

Jebel Lahrim or Shaam, the lofticst and most conspicuous 

pur on the whole cape (Mussendom), being nearly 7,000 
‘oot high.’—Jour. В. Аз. Soc. (N.S.) vol. X p. 168,—Ep, 
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on the right yon seo another mountain high and 
round, called the hill of Semiramis. The 
strait which separates them has a width of 
600 stadia, and through this opening the Persian 
Gulf pours its vast expanse of waters fur up 
into the interior. At the very head of this gulf 





Ptolemy by the Mountains of the Asabi which 
аге described as tremendous heights, black, grim, 
and abrupt. They are named from tho tribe of 
Beni Asab. 

We enter now the Gulf itself, and hero the Perj- 
plús mentions only two particulars: the famous 
Pearl Fisheries which begin at the straits and 
extend to Bahrein, and the situation of a regular 
trading mart called Apologos, whieh lies at 
the very head of the Gulf on the Euphrates, and in 
the vicinity of Spasinou Kharax, This 
place does notappear to be referred to in any 
other classical work, but it is frequently 
mentioned by Arabian writers under the name of 
Oboleh or Obolegh. As an emporium it took 
the place of Torédénor Diridétis, just as 
Basra (below which it was situnted) under the 
second Khaliphate took the place of Oboleh 
itself. According to Vincent, Obolch, or a village 
that represents it, still exists between Basraand the 
Euphrates. The canal also is called the canal of 
Oboleh. Kharax Pasinou was situated where 
the Karun (the Eulaeus of the ancients) 
flows into the Pasitigris, andis represented 
by the modern trading town Muhammarah, 
Tt was founded by Alexander the Great, andafter its 
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there isa regular mart of commerce, called the 
city of Apologos, situate near Pasinou- 
K harax and the river Euphrates. 

86. Ifyou coast along the mouth of the 
gulf you are conducted by a six days’ voyage to 
another seat of trade belonging to Persis, called 
Omana.’ Barugaza maintains a regular 
commercial intercourse with both these Persian 


destruction, was rebuilt by Antiokhos Epiphanes, 
who changed its name from Aloxandreia to Antio- 
khein. It was afterwards occupied by an Arab 
Chief called Pasines, or rather Spasines, who 
gave it the name by which it is best known. Pliny 
states that the original town was only 10 miles 
from tho sea, but that in his time the existing 
place was so much as 120 miles from it. It was 
the birth-place of two eminent geographers— 
Dionysius Periegotes and Isidóros. 

(36) After this cursory glance at the great 
gulf, our author returns to the straits, and at once 








™ “The city of Omanais Sobar, the ancient capital of 


Py ane at well known, if then bore, and 
Pliny is quit correcting former writers w] 
placed it in Oaramania, 


it, 
of the Erythraan Sea doos locate it in Porsis, it is 
evident be never visited the place himself, and he nr 
have mistaken the information he obtained from others 
Tt was this city —— probably that bore tha ap- 
eee тайна, in whish, a8 Philostorgias 


— — 
тео рее аа тоо * Pedo 
ч may be a repetition of Gann oc се аата 
already mentioned.—Miles in Ji 
(9. 8.) vol. X. pp. 105, E». aur. Bs As, Bos. 
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рогів, despatching thither large vessels freighted 
with copper, sandalwood, beams for rafters, 
horn, and logs of sasamina and ebony. Omana 
imports also frankincense from Kané, while it 
exports to Arabia a particular species of vessels 
called madara, which have their planks sewn 
together. But both from Apologos and 
Omana there are exported to Barugaza and 
to Arabia great quantities of pearl, of mean 
quality however compared with the Indian sort, 
together with purple, cloth for the natives, 
wine, dates in great quantity, and gold and 
slaves. 

37. After leaving the district of Omana 


conducts us to the Eastern shores of the Ery- 
thracan, where occurs another emporium belonging 
to Persis, at a distance from tho stroits of 6 
courses or 3,000 stadia. This is Omana. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (VI. xxvii. 149) who makes it 
belong to Arabia, and accuses preceding writers 
for placing it in Karmania. 

The name of Omana has been corrapted in 
the MSS. of Ptolemy into Nommana, Nombana, 
Kommana, Kombana, but Marcian has pre- 
served the correct spelling. From Omana as from 
Apologos great quantities of pearl ofan inferior 
sorb were exported to Arabia and Barugaza. No 
part however of the produce of India is mentioned 
as amoug its exports, although it was the centre 
of commerce between that country and Arabia. 

(37) The district which succeeds Omana belongs 
to the Parsidai,a tribe in Gedrosia next neigh- 
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the country of the Parsidai succeeds, which 
belongs to another government, and the bay 
which bears the name of Tera bd oi, from tho 
midst of which a cape projects. Here also is 
a river large enough to permit the entrance of 
ships, with a small mart at its mouth called 
Oraia. Behind it in the intorior, at the 
distance of a seven days’ journey from the coast, 
is the city where the king resides, called Rham- 
bakia. This district, in addition to corn, pro- 
duces wine, rice, and dates, thongh in the tract 
near the sca, only the fragrant gum called 
bdellium. 





bours to the Arbitaeon the Hast. They are 
‘ mentioned by Ptolemy (VI. xx., p. 439) and by 
Arrian (Indika xxvi) who calls them Pasi- 
rees, and notes that they had a small town 
called Pasira, distant about 60 stadia from the 
sca, and harbour with good anchorage called 
Bagisara. The Promontory of the Periplis is 
also noted and described as projecting far into the 
sea, and being high and precipitous. Itis the Cape 
now called Arabahor Urmarah. The Bay 
into which it projects is called. Terabdón, a 
name. which is found only in our author. 
Vincent erroneously identifies this with the P a r a- 
gôn of Ptolemy. It is no doubt the Bay which 
extends from Ospe Guadel to Cape Monze. The 
river which enters this Bay, at the mouth of which 
stood the small mart called O raia, was probably 
that which is now called the Akbor. Theroyal city 
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38. After this region, where the coast is 
already deeply indented by gulfs caused by the 
land advancing with a vast curve from the east, 
succeeds the seaboard of Skythia, a region 
which extends to northward, It is very 
low and flat, and contains the months of the 
Sinthos (Indus), the largest of all the rivers 
which fall into the Erythrman Soa, and which, 
indeed, pours into it such a vast body of water 
that while you are yet far off from the land at 
its mouth you find the sea turned of a white 
colour by its waters. , 

The sign by which voyagers before sighting 


which lay inland from the sea a seven days’ journcy 
was perhaps, as Manners has conjectured, 
Rambakia, mentioued by Arrian (Anab. vi. 21) 
as the capital of the Oreitai or Horitai. 

(38) We now approach the mouths of the 
Indus which our author calls the S i n th o é, trans- 
literating the native name ofit—Sindhu. In 
his time the wide tract which was watered by this 
river in the lower part of its course was called 
Indoskythia. It derived its name from the 
Skythian tribes (the $&ka of Sansk.) who after 
the overthrow of the Gracco-Baktrian empire 
gradually passed southward to the coast, where 
they established themselves about the year 120 
2. C., oceupying all the region between the Indus 
and the Narmada. They are called by Dionysios 
Pericgetes Notioi Skythai, tho Southern 
Skythians. Our author mentions two cities which 
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V' Jand know that it is near is their meeting with 
serpents floating on the water; but higher up 
and on the coasts of Persia the first sign of land 
is seeing them of a different kind, called graai. 
[Sansk. graha—an alligator. fhe river hasseven 
mouths, all shallow, marshy and unfit for navi- 
gation except only the middle stream, on which 
is Barbarikon, a trading seaport. Before 
this town lies a small islet, and behind it in the 
interior is Minnagar, the metropolis of 
Skythia, which is governed, however, by Parthian 
princes, who are perpetually at strife among 
themselves, expelling each the other. 

39, Ships accordingly anchor near B a r ba- 
riké, but all their cargoes aro conveyed by the 
river up to the king, who resides in the metro- 

‘a polis. 
ë The articles importeđ into this emporium are— 

“Iparıgpòs ‘атћойу Ikavòs—Clothing, plain and 
in considorable quantity. 





bolonged to them—Ba rbarikon and Minna- 
gar; the former of which was an emporium 
situated near the sea on the middle and only navi- 
gable branch of the Indus. Ptolemy has a Bar- 
bareiin the Delta, but the position he assigus 
to it, does not correspond with that of Barba ri- 
kon. Minnagoar was tho Skythian metropolis. 
It lay inland, on or near the banks of the Indus. 

' (89) Ships did not go up to it but remained at 
Barbariko n, their cargoos being conveyed up 

the river in small boats. In Ptolemy (VI. i. 61) 
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E ‘Iuartopds vófos до sokós—Clothing, mixed, not 
much. 

IloMpira— Flowered cottons. 
Xpued\bov—Yellow-stone, topazes. 
KopddAcoy—Coral. 
Sripaé—Storax. 
AiBavos—Frankincenso (Lóbán). 
"Yaka oxetn—Glass versels. 
Apyvpoyara—Silver plate. 
Xpipa—Specie, 
Olvos od sroAós— Winc, but nob much. 
The exports are :— 
Kéoros—Costus, a spice. 
BàéAXa—Bdellium, a gum. 
Aúrov—AÀ yellow dye (Ruzőt). 
Nápðos—Spikenard. 
Aiĝos raħħaivos—Emeralds or grocn-stones, 
Затферо$—бВарр\їгев. 
Злрк& déppara—Furs from China. 
*O8ó»wov— Cottons. 
Nijua Sypixdbv—Silk thread. 
"диду рар—Тайідо. y 


the form of the name is Binagara, which is less 
correct since the word is composed of Min, the 
Indian name for the Skythians, and nager, a city. 
Ritter considers that Thathaisits modern re- 
presentative, since it is called Sa minagar by 
the Jadejé Rajputs who, though settled in Kachh, 
derive their origin from that ойу. To this view 
it is objected that Thatha is not near the position 
which Ptolemy assigns tohis Bina gara. Man-- 
nert places itat Bakkar, D'Auville at Man- 
sura und Vincent a& Menhabery mentioned 
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Ships destined for this port put out to sea 
when the Indian monsoon prevails—that is, 
about the month of July or Epiphi. The 
voyage at this season is attended with danger, 
bat being shorter is more expeditions. . 


by Edrisi (I. p. 164) as distant two stations or 60 
miles from Da bil, which again was three stations 
or 90 miles from the mouth of the Indus, that is 
it lay at the head of the Delta.” Our author informs 
us that in his time Minagar was ruled by 
Parthian princes. The Parthians (the Parada of 
Sanskrit writers) must therefore have subverted 
a Skythian dynasty which must have beon that 
which (as Benfey has shown) was founded by 
Yeukaotschin between the years 30 and 20 
в.б., ог about 30 years only after the famous Indiau 
Alra called Sakdbda (the year of the Saka) being 
that in which Vikramáditya expelled the Skythiang 
from Indian soil. The statement of the Periplis 
that Parthian rulers succeeded the Skythian is 
confirmed by Parthian coins found everywhere 
in this part of the country. These sovereigns 
must have been of consequence, or the trade 
of their country very lucrative to the merchant 
aa appears by the presents necessary-to ensure his 
protection—plate, musical instruments, handsome 
girls for the Harem, the best wine, plain cloth of 
high price, and the finest perfumes. The profits 
of the trade must therefore have been great, but if 
Pliny’s account be true, that every pound laid out 
in India produced a hundrod at Rome, greater 
exactions than these might easily haye been sup- 
ported. ¥ E 
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40. After the river Sinthos is passed we 
reach another gulf, which cannot be easily seen. 
It has two divisions,—the Great and the Little 
by name,—both shoal with violent and continuous 
eddies extending far out from the shore, so that 
before ever land is in sight ships are often 
grounded on the shoals, or being caught within 
the eddies are lost. Over this gulf hangs a 
promontory which, curving from Eirinon first 
to the east, then to the south, and finally to the 
west, encompasses the gulf called Barak 6, 


` in the bosom of which lie seven islands. 


Should a vessel approach the entrance of 
this gulf, the only chance of escape for those on 
board is at once to alter thcir course and stand 
out to sea, for it is all over with them if they 
are once fairly within the womb of Barak ô, 


(40) The first place mentioned after the Indus 
is the Gulf of Eirinon, a name of which traces 
remain in the modern appellation the Ran of 
Kachh. This is no longer covered with water 
except during the monsoon, when it is flooded by 
sea water or by rains and inundated rivers. At 
other seasons it is not even a marsh, for its bed is 
hard, dry and sandy; a more saline waste almost 
entirely devoid of herbage, and frequented but by 
one quadruped—the wild ass. Barnes conjectured 
that its desiccation resulted from an upheaval 
of the earth caused by one of those earthquakes 
which are so common in that part of India. 
The Ran is connected with the Gulf of Kachh, 
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which surges with vast and mighty billows, 
and where the sea, tossing in violent commotion, 
forms eddies and impetuous whirlpools in every 
direction. The bottom varies, presenting in 
places sudden shoals, in others being scabrous 
with jagged rocks, so that when an anchor 
grounds its cable is either at once cut through, 
or soon broken by friction at the bottom. The 
sign by which voyagers know they are approach- 
ing this bay is their seeing serpents floating 
about on the water, of extraordinary size and of 
a black colour, for those met with lower down 
and in the neighbourhood of Barngaza are of 
less size, and in colour green and golden. 

41. To the gulf of Baraké succeeds that 


which our author calls the Gulf of Baraké, 
lis account of it is far from clear. Perhaps, as 
Müller suggests, he comprehended under Biri- 
non the interior portion of the Gulé of Kachh, 
limiting the Gulf of B a r a k ê to the exterior por- 
tion or entrance to it.. This gulf is called that of 
Kanthi by Ptolemy, who mentions Baraké only 
as an island, [andthe south coast of Kachh is 
still known by the name of Kantha].’ The islands 
of the Periplis extend westward from the neigh- 
bourhood of Navanagar to the very entrauce 
‘of the Golf. 

У (41) To Barak é succeeds the Gulf of Baru- 
gaza (Gulf of Khambhdt) and the sea-board 
of the region called Ariaké. The reading ofthe 
MS. here ў трд ‘Apacxijs xdpas ia considered cor- 
rupi. Müller substitutes $ meos rfe "Apumfs 


MA. ied a a n 


i 
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of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariaké, 
a district which forms the frontier of the king- 
dom of Mombaros and ofall India, The 
interior part of it which borders on Skythia 
is called Abéria, and its sea-board Suras- 
trónó. Itisa region which produces abund- 
antly corn and rice and the oil of sesamum, 
butter, muslins and the coarser fabrics which aro 


xé&pas, though Mannert and others prefer Маркс 
xópas, relying on Ptolemy, who places A riaké to 
the south of Lariké, and says that Lariké 
comprehends the peninsula (of Gujarit) Barugaza 
and the parts adjacent. As Ariaké was how- 
ever previously mentioned in the Periplüs (sec. 
14) in connexion with Baragaza, and is afterwards 
mentionod (sec. 54) as trading with Muziris, it 
must no doubt have been mentioned by the author 
in its proper place, which is here. [Bhagvanlil 
Indraji Pandit has shewn reasons however for 
correcting the readings iuto ASaparien, the Prakrit 
form ofA par4ntik&, an oldnameof the western 
sea board of India,—Ind. Aut, vol. VIL, pp. 259, 
263.J Regarding the name Lariké, Yule has 
the following note (Travels of JM. Polo vol. IL, 
p. 363) —" L& r-D e $a, the country of Lar,” pro- 
perly Lé&t-deéa, was an early name for the 
"territory of Gujrat and the northern Konkan, 
embracing Saimur (the modern Chaul as I believe) 
Thana, and Bharooh. It appears in Ptolemy in 
the form Lariké. Thesea to the west of thatcoast 
«vas in the early Muhammadan times called the sea 
of Lar, and the language spoken on its shures is 
е 
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manufactured from Indian cotton. It has also 
numerous herds of cattle. The natives are men 
oflarge stature and coloured black. The metro- 
polis of the district is Minna gar, from which ` 


called by Mas’adi, L&ri. Abulfeda’s authority, 
Ibn Seid, speaks of Lár and Gujarát as identical.” 

Arial (Aparüntiké), our author informs us, 
was the beginning or frontier of India, That part 
of the interior of Ariaké which bordered on Skythia 
was called Aberia or Abiria (in the MS. erro- 
neously Ibéria). The corresponding Indian word 
is Abhira, which designated the district near 
the mouths of the river. Having been even in 
very early times a great seat of commerce, some 
(as Lassen) have been led to think from a certain 
similarity of the names that this was the O phir 
ofsoripture, a view opposed by Ritter. Abiriais 
mentioned by Ptolemy, who took it to be not a part 
of India but of Indoskythia. The sea-board of 
Arinké was called Su rastróné, and is mentioned 
by Ptolemy, who says (VII. i. 55) it was the region 
about the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of 
Kanthi. It answers to the Sanskrit S u rå sh- 
tra. Itscapital was Minn ag ar,—a city Which, 
аз its name shows, had once belonged to the Min 
or Skythians. It was different of course from the 
Minnagar already mentioned as thecapital of Indo- 
Skythia, It was situated to the south of O zê nê 
(Ujjayini, o Ujjain), and on the road which led from 
that city to the River Narmada, probably near 
where Indér now stands. It must have been the 
capital only for a short time, as Ptolemy informs 
us (II. i, 63) that Oz@né was in his time tha 
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cotton cloth is exported in great quantity to 
Barugaza. In this partof the country there 
are preserved even to this very day memorials 
of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells." The ^ 
extent of this coast, reckoned from Barba- 
rikon to the promontory called Papiké, near 
Astakapra, which is opposite Baru gaza, 
is 3,000 stadia. 


capital of Tiashanes [probably the Chashtana 
of Coinsand the Cave Temple inscriptions]. From 
both places a great variety of merchandise was 
sent down the Narmadá to Barugaza^ 

The next place our author mentions is a pro- 
montory called Pa pik é projecting into the Gulf 
of Khambft from that part of the peninsula of 
Gujar&t which lies opposite to the Barugaza coast. 
Its distance from Barbarikon on the middle mouth 
of the Indus is correctly given at 3,000 stadia. 
This promontory is said to be near À sta k apra, 
a place which is mentioned also by Ptolemy, and 
which (Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 814) has been identified by 
Colonel Yule with Hastakavapra (now Há- 
thab near Bhaunagar), a name which occurs in 
& copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi. 
With regard to the Greek form of this name 
Dr. Bibler thinks it is not derived immediately 
from the Sanskrit, but from an intermediate old 
Prakrit word Hastakampra, which had been 
formed by the contraction of the syllables ava ' 
to 4, and the insertion of a nasal, according to 
the habits of the Gujarftis. The loss of the 
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42. After Papiké there is another gulf, 
exposed to the violence of the waves and 
ronning up tothe north. Near its mouth is an 
island called Baiénés, and at its very head it 
receives a vast river called the Mais, Those 
bound for Barugaza sail up this gulf (which 
has a breadth of about 800 stadia), leaving the 
island on the left till it is scarcely visible in the 
horizon, when they shape their course east for 
the month of the river that leads to Barugaza. 
This is called the Namnadios. 


initial, he adds, may be explained by the difficulty 
which Gujarftts have now and probably had 1,600 
years ago in pronouncing the spirans in its proper 
place. The modern name Háthab or Háthap may 
be a corruption of the shorter Sanskrit form 
Hastavapra. 

(42) Beyond Papiké, we are next informed, 
there is another gulf running northward into the 
interior of the country. This is not really another 
Gulf but only the northern portion of the Gulf 

, of Khambát, which the Periplás calls the Gulf of 
Barugaza. It receives a great river, the M ais, 
which is easily identified with the Mahi, and 
contains an islahd called Baiónés [the modern 
Peram], which you leave on the left hand as you 
cross over from Astakapra to Barugaza. 

We are now conducted to Barngaza, the 
greatest seat of commerce in Western India, 
situated on a river called in the MS. of the Periplás 
the La mnaios, which is no doubt an erroneous 
reading for Namadog, or Namuados or Namna- ~ 
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43. The passage into the gulfof Baru- 
gaza is narrow and difficult of access to those 
approaching it from the sea, for they are carried 
either to the right or to the left, the left being 
the better passage of the two. On the right, 
at the very entrance of the gulf, lies a narrow 
stripe of shoal, rough and beset with rocks. It 
is called Hérén4, and lies opposite the village 
of Kamméni, On the left side right against 
this is the promontory of Pa pik 4, which lies 
in front of As tak a pra, where itis difficult to 
anchor, from the strength of the current and 
because the cables are cut through by the sharp 
rocks at the bottom. But even if the passage 
into the gulf is secured the mouth of the 
Barugaza river is not easy to hit, since the coast 
is low and there are no certain marks to be seen 
until you are close upon them. Neither, if it is 
discovered, is it easy to enter, from the presence 
of shoals at the mouth of the river. 


dios. This river is the Narmad&, Itis called 
by Ptolemy the Namadés. 

(43) Barugaza (Bharoch) which was 30 
miles distant from its mouth, was both difficult and 
dangerous of access; for the entrance to the Gulf 
itself was, on the right, beset with a perilous stripe 
(tainia) of rocky shoal called Her 6n6, and on the 
left, (which was the safer course,) the violent 
currents which swept round the promontory of 
Papiké rendered it unsafe to approach the shore or 
tocastanchor, The shoal of Horóné was opposite 
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pointed by Government are stationed with well- 
manned long boats called érappaga and kotumba 
at the entrance of the river, whence they go out 
as far as Surastréné to meet ships, and pilot 
them up to Barugaza. At the head of the gulf 
the pilot, immediately on taking charge of a ship, 
with the help of his own boat's crew, shifts her 
head to keep her clear of the shoals, and tows 
her from one fixed station to another, moving 
with the beginning of the tide, and dropping 
anchor at certain roadsteads and basins when it 
ebbs. These basins occur at points where the 
viver is deeper than usual, all the way up to 
Barugaza, which is 300 stadia distant from 
the mouth of the river if you sail up the 
stream to reach it. 
45. India has everywhere a great abundance 
of rivers, and her seas ebb and flow with tides 
of extraordinary strength, which increase with 


@ yillage on the mainland called Kam méni, 
the Kamané of Ptolemy (VIL. i), who however 
places it to the north ofthe river’s mouth. Again, 
it was not only difficult to hit the month of 
the river, but its navigation was endangered by 
sandbanks and the violence of the tides, especially 
the high tide called the ‘ Bore,’ of which our author 
gives a description so particular and so vivid as 
suffices to show that he was describing what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and seen moreover 
for the first time./With regard to the name 
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the moon, both when new and when fall, and 
for three days after each, but fall off in the 
intermediate space. About Barugaza they . 
are more violent than elsewhere; so that all of 

a sudden you see the depths laid bare, and 
portions of the land turned into sea, and the 
sea, where ships were sailing but just before, 
turned without warning into dry land. The 
rivers, again, on the access of flood tide rushing 
into their channels with the whole body of the 
sea, are driven upwards against their natural 
course for a great number of miles with a force 
that is irresistible. 

46. Thisis the reason why ships frequent- 
ing this emporium are exposed, both in coming 
and going, to great risk, ifhandled by those who 
are unacquainted with the navigation of the 
gulf or visit it for the first time, since the impe- 
tuosity of the tide when it becomes full, having 
nothing to stem or slacken it, is such that 





Barugaza the following passage, which I quote 
from Dr. Wilson's Indian Castes (vol. II. p. 113) will 
elucidate its etymology:—'" The Bhürgavas 
derive their designation from Bhargava, the 
adjective form of Bhrigu, the name of one of 
the ancient Rishis. Their chief habitat is the dis- 
trict of Bharoch, which must have got its name from 
а colony of the &choo! of Bhrigu baving been early 
established in this Kshétra, probably granted to 
them by some conqueror of the district. In the 
name Barugaza given to it by Ptolemy, we hare 
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anchors cannot hold against it. Large vessels, 
moreover, if caught in it are driven athwart from 
their course by the rapidity of the current till 
they are stranded on shoals and wrecked, while 
the smaller craft are capsized, and many that 
have taken refuge in the side channels, being 
left dry by the receding tide, turn over on 
one side, and, if not set erect on props, are 
filled upon the return of the tide with the very 
first head of the flood, and sunk. But at new 
moons, especially when they occur in conjunction 
with a night tide, the flood sets in with such 
extraordinary violence that on its beginning to 
advance, even though the sea be calm, its roar is 
heard by those living near the river's mouth, 
sounding like the tumult of battle heard far off, 
and soon after the sea with its hissing waves 
bursts over the bare shoals. 

47. Inland from Barugaz a the country is 
inhabited by numerous races—the Aratrioi, 





à Greek corruption of Bhrigukshétra (the territory 
of Bhyiga) or Bhrigukachha (the tongueland of 
Bhrigu).” Speaking of the Bhárgavas Dr. Drum- 
mond, in his Grammatical Illustrations, says :— 
“These Bráhmans are indeed poor and ignorant. 
Many of them, and other illiterate Gujarátis,, 
would, -in attempting to articulate Bhrigushétra, 
lose the half in coalesence, and call it Bargacha, 
ча Greeks, having no Ch, wrote i& Baru- 
w(47) The account of the ‘bore’ is followed by an 
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andthe A rakh$sioi,andtheGandaraioi, 
and the people of Proklais, in which is 
Boukephalos Alexandreia, Beyond 
these are the Baktrianoi,a most warlike 
race, governed hy their own independent sover- 
eign. It was from these parts Alexander issued 
to invade India when he marched as far as the 
Ganges, without, however, attacking Limurikà 
and the southern parts of the country. Hence 
up to the present day old drachmai bearing the 


enumeration of the countries around’ and beyond 
Barugaza with which it had commercial relations. 
Inland are the Aratrioi, Arakhosioi, 
Gandarioiand the people of Proklais,a 
province wherein is Boukephalos Aloxandreia, 
beyond which is the Baktrian nation. It has 
been thought by some that by the Aratrioiare 
meant the Arii, by others that they were the 
Arástrüs of Sanskrit called Aratti in the 
Prakrit, so that the Aratrioi of the Periplis 
hold anintermediate place between the Sanskritand 
Prakrit form of the name. Müller however says 
“if yon wanta people known to the Greeks and 
Romans as familiarly as the well-known names 
of the Arakhosii, Gandarii, Peukelitae, you may 
conjecture that the proper reading is APATTON in- 
steadof APATPIQN. It is an error of course on the 
partofour author whenhe places Boukephalogs 
(a city built by Alexander on the banks of the 
Hydaspés, where he defeated Póros), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Proklais, that is Pekhely in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawar, He makes a still more 
p 
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Greek inscriptions of Apollodotos and 
Menander arecurrent in Barugaza. 
wv 48. Inthe same region eastward is a city 
called Oz6né, formerly the capital wherein 
the king resided. From it there is bronght 
down to Barugaza every commodity for the 
supply of the country and for export to our 
own markets—onyx-stones, porcelain, fine mus- 
lins, mallow-coloured muslins, and no small 
quantity of ordinary cottons. At the same time 
there is brought down to it from the upper 
country by way of Proklais, for transmis- 
sion to the coast, Kattybourine, Patropapigie, 
and Kabalitic spikenard, and another kind 
which reaches it by way of the adjacent province 
of Skythia; also kostus and bdellium. 

49. The imports of Barugaza are— 

Olvos mpoyyoupévas "Iradixds—Wine, principally 
Italian. 

Kal Aaodixyvds at "ApaSixos—Laodikean wine 
and Arabian. 

Ха\кхф$е каї каттїтероф каї pddvSdos—Brass or 
Copper and Tin and Lead. 

KopáX)uor xat ypved\sbov—Coral and Gold-stone 
or Yellow-stone. 


surprising error when he states that Alexander 
penetrated to the Ganges. 

(48) The next place mentioned in the enu- 
meration is Ozéné (Ujjain), which, receiving 
nard through Proklais from the distant regions 
where it was produced, passed it on to the 
coast for export to the Western World. This 
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‘Inarwpis drdois kal vé60s ravratos—Cloth, plain 
and mixed, of all sorts. 

YoXójurat (&vat 7xvatai— Variegated sashes half 
a yard wide. 

Xrópa£— Storax. 

MeAAwrov—Sweet clover, melilot. 

"Үаћоѕ dpy}—White glass. 

Zardapden—Gum Sandarach, 

2rippe—{Stibium) Tincturefortheeyes,—S4rmd. 

Anvdpioy xpvoot cai dpyvpoty—Gold and Silver 
specie, yielding a profit when exchanged for native 
money. 

Mupoy od Baptripov dvdé rokd—Perfames or un- 
guents, neither costly nor in great quantity. 

In those times, moreover, there were imported, 
as presents to the king, costly silver vases, in- 
struments of music, handsome young women for 
concubinage, superior wine, apparel, plain but 
costly, and the choicest ungnents. The exports 
from this part of the country are— 

Náplos, xóaros, B8éXAa, éAéfas—Spikenard, cos- 
tus, bdellium, ivory. 

"Оуыхќ Мба ҝа\ povppíw]—Onyx-stones and 
porcelain. 

Aókiov—Ruzot, Box-thorn, 


aromatic was a product of three districts, whence 
its varieties were called respectively the Kattys 
bourine, the Patropapigic and the Kadolitic. What 
places were indicated by the first two names 
cannot be ascertained, but the last points un- 
doubtedly to the region round Kabul, since 
its inhabitants are called by Ptolemy Kabolitai, 
and Edrisi uses the term Myrobalunos Kabolinos 
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"Ofónov mavroiov—Cobtons of all sorts. 

прид» ВИК. 

MoMyiwor—Mallow-coloured cottons. ` 

Nijua—8Silk thread. Ө 

Hémex paxpàv—Long pepper and other articles 
supplied from the neighbouring ports. * 

The proper season io set sail for Barugaza 
from Egypt is the month of July, or Epiphi. 
v 50. From Barugaza the coast immediate- 
ly adjoining stretches from the north directly 
to the south, and the country is therefore called 
Dakhinabadés, because Dakhan in the 
language of the natives signifies south. Of this 
country that part which lies inland towards the 
east comprises a great space of desert country, 
and large mountains abounding with all kinds 
of wild animals, leopards, tigers, elephants, huge 
snakes, hyenas, and baboons of many different 
sorts, and is inhabited right across to the Ganges 
by many and extremely populous nations. 


for the * myrobolans of Kábul Nard, as Edrisi also 
_ observes, has its proper soil in Thibet. 

(50) Barugaza had at the same time com- 
mercial relations with the Dekhan also. This part 
ofIndia our author calls Dakhinabadés, trans- 
literating the word Dakshin&patha—the 

. Dakshiná, or the South Country). " * Here," says 
Vincent, “ the author of the Periplis gives the trac 
direction of this western coast of the Peninsula, 
and states in direct terms its tendency to the 
South, while Ptolemy stretches out the whole ' 
angle toa straight line, and places the Gulf of 
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51. Among the marts in this South Country 
there are two of more particular importance— 
Paithana, which lies south from Barugaza, 
a distance of twenty days, and Tagara, ten 
days east of Paithana, the greatest city in the 
country, Their commodities are carried down 
on wagons to Barugaza along roads of extreme 
difficulty,—that is, from Paithana a great 





Cambay almost in the same latitude as Cape 
Comorin.” 

(51) In the interior ofthe Dekhan, the Periplis 
places two great seats of commerce, Paithana, 
20 days’ journey to the south of Barngaza, and 
Tagara, 10 days’ journey eastward from Pai- 
thana. Paithana, which appears in Ptolemy as 
Baithana, may be identified with Paithana. 
Tagara is moro puzzling. Wilford, Vincent, 
Maunert, Ritter and others identify it with D êv a- 
girior Doogarh, near Elurá, about 8 miles from 
Aurangibid. The name of a place called Tagara- 
pura occurs ina copper grant of land which was 
found in the island of Salsette. There is however 
nothing to show that this was a name of Dóvagiri. 
Besides, if Paithana be correctly identified, Tagara 
cannot be Dévagiri nnlos the distances and divec- 
tions are very erroncously given in the Periplís. 
This is not improbable, and Tagara may therefore 
beJunnar (Le. Jána-nagar c the old cil), which 
from its position must always have been an em- 
porium, and its Buddha caves belong to nbont 
3. c, 100 to A.D. 150 (see Archmolog. Surv. of West. 
Iulia, vol. IIL, and Elphinstone's Mistory of 
India, p. 923). 
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quantity of onyx-stone, and from Tagara 
ordinary cottons in abundance, many sorts of 
muslins, mallow-coloured cottons, and other 
articles of local production brought into it from 
the parts along the coast. The length of the 
entire voyage as far as Limuriké is 700 
stadia, and to reach Aigialos you must sail 
very many stadia further. * 


Our author introduces us next to another divi- 
sion of India, that called Limuriké which 
begins,as he informs us, at a distance of 7,000 stadia 
{or nearly 900 miles) beyond Barugaza. This 
estimate is wide of the mark, being in fact about 
the distance between Barugaza and the southern 
or remote extremity of Limuriké. In the Indian 
segment of the Roman maps called from their dis- 
coverer, the Peutiager Tables, the portion of India 
io which this name is applied is called Dami- 
riké We can scarcely err, says Dr. Caldwell 
(Dravid. Gram. Intr. page 14), in identifying this 
name with the Tami] country. If so, the earliest 
appearance of the name Tami] in any foreign 
documents will be found also to be most perfectly 
in accordance with the native Tamil mode of 
spelling the name. Damirike evidently means 
Damir-ike ... In another place in the same map 
a district is called Scytia Dymirice; and it 
appears to have been this word which by a mis- 
take of A for A Ptolemy wrote Avsipexi}. The D 
retains its place however in the Cosmography of 
the anonymous geographer of Ravenna, who re- 
peatedly mentions Di mirica as one of the three 
divisions of India and the one furthest to the East. 
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52. The local marts which occur in order 
along the coast after Barugaza are Aka- 
barou, Souppara, Kalliena,a city which 
was raised to the rank of a regular mart in the 
times of the elder Saraganes, but after 


He shows also that the Tami] country must 
have been meant by the name by mentioning 
Mo dura as one of the cities it contained. 

(52) Reverting to Barugaza our author next 
enumerates the less important emporia having 
merely a local trade which intervenes between it 
and Dimurikéó. These are first A kabarou, 
Souppara, and Kalliena—followed by 
Semulla, Mandagora, Palaipatmai, 
Meligeizara, Buzantion, Toperon, and 
Turanosboas,—beyond which occurs a succes- 
sion of islands, some of which give shelter to 
pirates, and of which the last is called Leuk 6 or 
White Island, Theactual distance from Barngaza 
to Naoura, the first port of Dimuriké, is 4,500 
stadia. 

To take these emporia in detail. Akabarou 
cannot be identified. The reading is probably cor- 
rupt. Between the mouths of the Namados and 
those of the Goaris, Ptolemy interposes Nousaripa, 
Poulipoula, Ariaké Sadinén, and Soupara. Nau- 
saripais Nausari, about 18 miles to the 
south of Surat, and Souparais Sapéré near 
Vas&i. Benfey, who takes it to be the name of a 
region and not of a city, regards it as the Ophir 
of the Bible—called in the Septuagint Zoxpnpd. 
S6é phir, it may be added, is the Coptic name for 
India, Kalliena is now Kalyana near 
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Sandanes became its master its trade was 
put under tle severest restrictions ; for if Greek 
vessels, even by accident, enter its ports, a guard 
is put on board and they are taken to Barugaza. 

53. After Kalliena other local marts oc- 





Bombay [which must have been au important 
place at an early date. It is named in tho 
Kanhóri Bauddha Cave Inscriptions] — It is 
mentioned by Kosmas (p. 337), who states that 
it produced copper and sesamum and other 
kinds of logs, and cloth for wearing apparel. 
The name Sandanos, that of the Prince who 
sent Greek ships which happened to put into its 
port under guard to Barugaza, is thought by 
Benfoy to be a territorial title which indicated 
that he ruled over Ariaké of the Sandincis. 
[But the elder * Saraganes” probably indicates 
one of the great Sitakarni or Andbrabhritya 
dynasty.) Ptolemy does not mention Kalliená, 
though he supplies the name ofa place omitted 
in the Periplós namely Dounga (VIL i. 6) 
near the mouth of the river Banda. 

(53) Semulla(in Ptolemy Timoula and 
Simul1a) is identified by Yule with Chénval 
or Chaui, a seaport 23 miles south of Bombay; 
[but Bhagvanll Indreji suggests Chimüla in 
Trombay island at the head of the Bombay 
harbour; and this is curiously supported by one 
of the Kanhéri inscriptions in which Chemtla 
is mentioned, apparently as a large city, like 
Supårå and Kalyana, in the neighbourhood]. 
After Simulla Ptolemy mentions Hippo- 
koura [possibly as suggested by the same, 
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cur—Sémulla, Mandagora, Palaipat 
mai, Melizeigara, Buzantion, Toparon, 
and Turannosboas. You come next to the 
islands called Sésekreienai and the island 


x» partial translation of Ghodabandar on 
the Choda nadi in the Thaza strait] and Balti- 
patna as places still in Ariakê, but Man da- 
gara Buzantcion, Khersonêsos, Ar- 
magara, the mouths ofthe river Nanagou na, 
and an emporium called N itra, as belonging to 
the Pirate Coast which extended to Dimuriké, of 
which Tu ndis, hesays, is thefirstoity. Ptolemy 
therefore agrees with our author in assigning tho - 
Pirate Coast to the tract of country between 
Bombay and Goa. This coast continued to be 
infested with pirates till so late a period as the 
year 1765, when they were finally exterminated by 
the Britisharms. Mandagaraand Palaipat- 
m a may have corresponded pretty nearly in situa- 
tion with the towns of Rajapur and Bankut. Yule 
places them respectively at Bankut and Debal, 
Melizeigara (Milizéguris or Milizigéris of 
Ptolemy, VIL i. 95), Vincentidentifies with Jaygadh 
orSidéJaygadh. The same place appears in Pliny 
as Sigerus(VI. xxvi. 100. Buzantium may be 
referred toabout Vijayadrug or Esvantgadh,T o p a- 
ron may be a corrupt reading for Togaron, 
and may perhaps therefore be Devagadh which 
lies a littlebeyond Vijayadrug. Turannosboas 
is not mentioned elsewhere, but it may have been, 
as Yule suggests, the Band& or Tirakal river. 
Müller placed it at Acharé. The first island on 
this part of the coast is Sindhudrug near Málwau, 
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ofthe Aig idioi and that ofthe Kaineitai, 
near whatiscalled the Khersonésos, places 
in which are pirates, and after this the island: 
Leuké (or‘the White’).“Then follow Naoura 


towhich succeeds a group called the Burnt Islands, 
among which the Vingorla rocks are conspicuous. 
These are no doubt the Heptanésia of 
Ptolemy (VII. i. 95), and probably the Sési- 
krienai of the Periplás, The island Aigidion 
called that of the Aigidii may be placed at Goa, 
[but Yule suggests Angediva south of Sadaéiva- 
gadh, in lat. 14° 45’ N., which is better]. Kaineiton 
may be the island of St. George. 

“We come next to Naoura in Dimuriké. This 
is now Homnüvar, written otherwise Onore, 
situated on the estuary of a broad river, the 
Sarfvati, on which are the falls of Gtrsappa, 
one of the most magnificent and stupendous 
cataracts in the world. Ifthe Nitra of Ptolemy 
(VILi. 7)andthe Nitria of Pliny be the same as 
Naoura, thon these authors extend the pirate 
coast a little farther south than the Peripliis does, 
But if they do not, and therefore agree in their 
views as to where Dimuriké begins, the Nitra 
may be placed, Miiller thinks, at Mirjan or Komta, 
which is not far north from Honavar. [Yule 
places it at Mangalur.]-/ Müller regards the first 
supposition however as the more probable, and 
quotes at length a passage from Pliny (VI. xxvi. 
104) referring thereto, which must have boen ex- 
cerpted from some Periplis like our author's, but 
not from it as some have thought. “To thóse 
bound for India it is most convenient to depart 
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and Tundis, the first marts of Li mu rik ê, 
and after these Mouziris andNelkunda, 
the seats of Government. 


54. To the “kingdom under the sway of 


from Okelis. They sail thence with the wind 
Hipalus in 40 days to the first emporium of India, 
Muziris, which is not a desirable place to arrive 
at on account of pirates infesting the neighbour- 
hood, who hold a placecalled N i trias, whileit is 
not well supplied with merchandize. Besides, 
the station for ships is at æ great distance from 
the shore, and cargoes have both to be landed and 
to be shipped by means of little boats. There 
reigned there when I wrote this Caelobo- 
thras. Another port belonging to the nation 
is more convenient, Neacyndon, which is: 
called Becaro (sic. codd., Barace, Harduin and 
Sillig). There reigned Pandion in an inland 
town far distant from the emporium called M o- 
dura. The region, however, from which they 
convey pepper to Becare in boats formed from 
single logs is Cottonara.” 
м (54) With regard to the names in this extract 
which occur also in the Periplás the following 
passages quoted from Dr. Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Grammar will throw much light. He says (Introd. 
p. 97) :-—* Muziris appears to be the Muyiri 
of Muyiri-kotta. Tyndis is Tundi, and the 
Kynda, of Nelkynda, or as Ptolemy has it, Mel- 
kynda, i. e. probably Western kingdom, seems to 
be Kannettri, the southern boundary of Kérala 
proper. One MS. of Pliny writes the second part 
of this word not Cyndon but Canidon. The first 
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Képrobotras™ Tundis issubject,a village 
of great note situate near the sea. Mouziris, 
which pertains to the same realm, is a city 
at the height of prosperity; frequented ‘as it 


of these places was identified by Dr. Gundert, for 
the remaining two weare indebted to Dr. Burnell. 
* Qottonara, Pliny; Kottonarike, Peripliis, the 
district where the best pepper was produced. It 
is singular that this district was not mentioned 
by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the 
name ofthe district. xorrovapuxov the name of the 
pepper for which the district was famous. Dr. 
Buchanan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta- 
n a du, the name of a district in the Caliont country 
celebrated for its pepper. Dr. Burnell identifies it 
with Kolattanfdu, the district about Telli- 
cherry which he says is the pepper district. 
Kadatta in Malayalam means ‘ transport, convey- 
ance,’ Nddé, Tam.—Mal., means a district.” 
“The prince called Kérobothros by Ptolemy (VII. 
і. 86)is called Képrobotros by the author of the 
Periplús. The insertion of mw is clearly an error, 
but more likely tobe the error of a copyist than 
that of the author, who himself had visited the 
territories of the prince in question. He is called 
Caélobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the MSS. 
gives it more correctly as Celobotras. The name 
in Banskrit, and in full is ‘ Keralaputra,’ but both 
kéra and kélaare Dravidian abbreviations of kérald. 
They are Malayflam however, not Tamil abbrevia- 
tions, and the district over which Keralaputra ruled 
is that in which the Malayálam language is now 


20 Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 809-310. 
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is by ships from A ria k ê and Greek ships from 
Egypt.» Tt lies near a river at a distance from 
Tundis of 500 stadia, whether this is measured 
from river to river or by the length of the sea 


spoken" (p. 95). From Ptolemy we learn that the 
capital of this princo was Karoura, which has 
been “ identified with Kart r, an important town 
in the Koimbasur district originally included in the 
Chéra kingdom. Karür means the black town . . 
Ptolemy's word Karoura represents the Tami] 
name of the place with perfect accuracy.” Nel- 
kunda, our author informs us, was not subject to 
this prince but to another called Pandidn. This 
name, says Dr. Caldwell, “is of Sanskrit origin, 
and Pa ndm, the form which Pliny, after Megas- 
thenes, gives in his list of the Indian nations, 
comes very ncar the Sanskrit. The more recent 
local information of Pliny himself, as well as the 
notices of Ptolemy and the Peripis, supply us with 
the Dravidian form of the word. The Tamil sign 
of the masc. sing. is an, and Tamil inserts ¢ eupho- 
nically after nd, consequently Pandión, and still 
better the plural form of the word Pandiones, 
faithfully represents the Tami] masc. sing. Pdn- 
diyan.” In another passage the same scholar says : 
*' The Sanskrit Pandya is written in Tamil Pindiya, 
but the more completely tamilized form Pándi 
is still more commonly used all over southern 
India. I derive Pándi, as native scholars always 
derive the word, from the Sanskrit Pápdu, the 
name of the father of the Pándava brothers." 
The capital of this prince, as Pliny bas stated, was 
Modura, which is the Sanskrit Mathurá pro- 
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voyage, and it is 20 stadia distant from the 
mouth of its own river. - The distance of N el- 
kunda from Mouziris is also nearly 500 
stadia, whether measured from river to river or 


nouncedinthe Tami] manner, The corresponding 
city in Northern India, Mathur, is written by the 
Greeks Methora. 
v Nelkunda is mentionedby various authors an- 
dervarying forms ofthe name. As has been already 
stated, it is Melkunda in Ptolemy, who places it in 
the country ofthe Aii. In the Pentingerian Table 
it is Nincylda, and in the Geographer of Ravenna, 
Nilcinna, At the month of the river on which 
it stands was its shipping port Bak are or Becare, 
according to Miiller now represented by Markari 
(lat. 12° N.) Yule conjectures that it must have 
been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore. 
Regarding the trade of this place we may quote a 
remark from Vincent. “ We find,” he says, “ that 
throughout the whole which the Periplis mentions 
of India we have a catalogue of the exports and 
imports only at the two ports of Barugaza and 
Nelcynda, and there seems to be a distinction fixed 
between the articles appropriate to each. Fine 
touslins and ordinary cottons are the principal 
commodities of the first; tortoise shell, precious 
stones, silk, and above all pepper, seem to have been 
procurable only at the latter. This pepper is said 
to be brought to this port from Cottonara, famous 
to this hour for producing the best pepper in the 
world except that of Sumatra. The pre-eminence 
of these two ports will account for the little that 
is said of the others by the author, and why he has 
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by the sea voyage, but it belongs to a different 
kingdom, that of Pandién..: It likewise is 
situate near a river and at about a distance 
from the sea of 120 stadia. 

55. At the very mouth of this river lies 


left us so few characters by which we may dis- 
tinguish one from another." x 

Our author on concluding his account of Nel- 
kunda interrupts his narrative to relate tho inci- 
dents of the important discovery of the monsoon 
made by that Columbus of antiquity Hippalus. 
This account, Vincent remarks, naturally excites a 
curiosity in the mind to enquire how it should 
happen that the monsoon should have been noticed 
by Nearkhos, and that from the time of his voyage 
for 300 years no one should have attempted a 
direct course till Hippalus yentured to commit 
himself to the ocean. He is of opinion that there 
was a direct passage by the monsoons both in 
going to and coming from India in use among 
the Arabians before the Greeks adopted it, and 
that Hippalus frequenting these seas as a pilot or 
merchant, had met with Indian or Arabian traders 
who made their voyages in a more compendious 
manuer than the Grecks, and that he collected 
information from them which he had both the pru- 
dence and courage to adopt, just as Columbus, while 
owing much to his own nautical experience and 
fortitude was still under obligations to the Por- 
tuguese, who had been resolving the great problems 
in the art of navigation for almost a century pre- 
vious to his expedition. 

(55) Nelkunda appears to haye been the 
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another village, Bakaré,to which the shipe 
despatched from Nelkunda come down empty 
and ride at anchor off shore while taking in 
cargo : forthe river, it may be noted, has sunken 
reefs and shallows which make its navigation 
difficult. The sign by which those who come 
hither by sea know they are nearing land is 
their meeting with snakes, which are here of a 
black colour, not so long as those already men- 
tioned, like serpents about the head, and with 
eyes the colour of blood. 

“56, The ships which frequent these ports 
are ofa large size, on account of the great 
amount and bulkiness of the pepper and betel 
of which their lading consists. The imports 
here are principally— 

Xphpara wheicra—Great quantities of specie. 

Xpuod\Ga—(Topaz?) Gold-stone, Ohrysolite. 

"Inaruruüs ámAoUs ob moAos—A. small assortmont 
of plain cloth, 

IloAógira—Flowered robes. . 

Xrípga, kopiAuor—Stibium, & pigment for the 
eyes, coral. 

"vakos dpyj xaXkós— White glass, copper or 
brass. 

' Kaccírepos, nóvoBBos— Tin, lead. 

Olvos ob wohus, doe) 82 rorotrov сор ёу Вариуйќосг 
—Wine but not much, but about as much as at 
Barugaza. 
limit of our author's voyage along the coast of 
India, for in the sequel of his narrative he defines 
but vaguely the situation of the places which he 
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Zavdapdey-—Sandarach (Sindird). 

*Aprenxdy—Arsenic(Orpiment), yellow sulphuret 
of arsenic. 

Ziros doos dpxéret rois wept ro vavEdnpioy, фий тд ий 
robs éumdpous atrG xpijoGar—Corn, only for the use 
of the ship’s company, as the merchants do not 
sell it. 

The following commodities are brought to it 
for export :— 

Iérepi povoyevõs dv ért Tóm robrov vüv duzopiav 
уєруфреко» толо тӯ Хеуореуу Korrovapixj—Pepper in 
great quantity, produced in only ono of those 
marts, and called the pepper of Kottonara. 

Маруарітцѕ ікаудѕ xat buihopos—Pearls in great 
quantity and of superior quality. 

*Edégas—Ivory. 

*O8éma Sypxa—Fine silks. 

Náp8os ij 'ayynruc—Spikenard from the Ganges. 

MaMáBa6pov— Betel—nall brought from countries 
further east. 

Aula Buaav)s ravrola— Transparent or precious 
stones of all sorts. 

AB8ápas—Diamonds. 

“YdxivGos—Jacinths. 

Xedavq ўтє КХрото›тутифт:кй каї їр wept ras vhoovs 
Onpevopévg ras mpoKeipévas abrijs ris Acuvpuxjs—Tor- 
toise-shell from the Golden Island, and another 
sort which is taken in the islands which lie off the 
coast of Limuriké. x 

The proper season to set sail from Egypt for 


notices, while his details are scanty, and sometimes 

grossly inaccurate. Thus he makes the Malabar 

Coast extend southwards beyond Cape Comorin 
T 
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this part of India is about the month of July— 
that is, Epiphi. 

57. The whole round of the voyage from 
Kané and Eudaimdén Arabia, which we 
have just described, used to be performed in 
small vessels. which kept close to shore and 
folloyed its windings, but Hippalos was the 
pilot who first, by observing the bearings of the 
ports and the configuration of the sea, discovered 
the direct course across the ocean; whence as, 
at the season when our own Шќеѕіапв аге 
blowing, a periodical wind from the ocean like- 
wise blows in the Indian Sea, this wind, which 
is the south-west, is, it seems, called in these 
seas Hippalos [after the name of the pilot who 
first discovered the passage by means of it). 
"From the time of this discovery to the present 
day, merchants who sailfor India either from 
Kané,or,as others do, from Arómata, if 
Limuriké be their destination, must often change 
their tack, but if they are bound for B aru- 
gaza and Skythia, they are not retarded for 
more than three days, after which, committing 
themselves to the monsoon which blows right 
in the direction of their course, they stand far 
out to sea, leaving all the gulfs we have men- 
tioned in the distance. ` 
as far at least as Kolkhoi (near Tutikorin) on the 
Coromandel coast, and like many ancient writers, 
represents Ceylon as stretching westward almost 
as far as Africa. 
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“$8. After Bakaré occurs the mountain 
called Pyrrhos. (or the Red) towards the south, 
near another district of the country called 
Paralia (where the pearl-fisheries are which 
belong to king Pandión), anda city of the name ` 
ofKolkhoi, In this tract the first place 
met with is called Balita, which has a good 
harbour and a village on its shore. Next to 
this is another place called Ko mar, where is 
the cape of the samo name and a haven. Those 
who wish to consecrate the closing part of their 
lives to religion come hither and bathe and 
engage themselves to celibacy. This is also 
done by women; since it is related that the 


v (58) The first place mentioned after Bakare 
is P urr ho s, or the Red Mountain, which extends 
along a district called Paralia. “Thero are,” 
says Dr. Caldwell (Introd. p. 99), “ three Paralias 
mentioned by the Greeks, two by Ptolemy . . . 
one by the author of the Periplds. The Paralia 
mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy's 
country of the “Aio, and that of the Kapeo:, 
that is,to South Travancore and South Tinne- 
velly. It commenced at the Red Cliffs south of 
Quilon, and included not only Cape Comorin 
but also KéAyor, where the pearl fishing was car- 
ried on, which belonged to King Pandion. Dr. 
Burnell identifies Paralia with Parali, which 
he states is an old name for Travancore, but I am 
not quite able to adopt this view.” “ Paralia,” he 
adds afterwards,“ may possibly have corresponded) 
in meaning, if notin sound, to some native word 
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goddess (Kumért) once on a time resided at the 
place and bathed. From K om arei (towards tho 
воп) the country extends as far as K ol k hoi, 
where the fishing for pearls is carried on. 
z Condemned criminals are employed in this ser- 
vice. King Pandión is the owner of the fishery. 
To Kolkhoi succeeds another coast lying 
along a gulf having a district in the interior 
bearing the name of Argalou. In this single 
place are obtained the pearls collected near the 
island of EpiodÓros. From ї# ате exported 
the muslins called ebargarcitides. 
60. Among the marta and anchorages along 
this shore to which merchants from Limuriké 


meaning coast,—viz., Karei.” On this coast isa 
place called Ba lita, which is perhaps the Bam- 
m ala of Ptolemy (VII. i. 9), which Mannert iden- 
tifies with Manpalli, a little north of Anjenga.X 
(60) Wenow reach the great promontory called 
in the Periplis Komarand Komarei, Cape 
Kumari. “It has derived its name,” says Cald- 
well, “ from the Sans, Кит, а virgin, one of the 
names of the goddess Durg&, the presiding divi- 
nity of the place, but the shape which this 
word has taken is, especially in komar, distinc- 
tively Tamilian.” In ordinary Tami] Kumdr¢ 
becomes Kumari; and in the vulgar dialect 
of tho people residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape a virgin is neither Kumari nor Kumari 
but Kümár pronounced Kómár. Iiis remarkable 
that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit is 
identical with the name given to the place by the 
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and the north resort, the most conspicuous are 
Kamara and Podouké and Sépatma, 
which occur in the order in which we have 
named them. In these marts are found those 
native vessels for coasting voyages which trade 
as faras Limurikó, and another kind called 


ui maa cep es ыыы 
author of the Peripliis ... The monthly bathing in 
honor of the goddess Durgi is still continued at 
Cape Comorin, but is not practised to the same 
extent as in ancient times... Through the con- 
tinued encroachments of the sea, the harbour the 
Greek mariners found at Cape Comorin and the 
fort (if ppoupioy is the correct reading for Bpiápiov 
ofthe MS.) have completely disappeared; buta 
fresh water well remains in the centre of a rock, a 
little way out at sea. Regarding Kolkhoi, the 
nexí place mentioned after Komari, the same 
authority as we have seen places it (Ind. Ant. vol. 
VL. p. 80) near Tuticorin. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and in the Peutinger Tables, where it is 
called * Colois Indorum'. The Gulf of Manaar was 
called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The Tami} 
name of the place Kolkei is almost identical with 
the Greek. “The place,” according to Caldwell, “is 
now about three miles inland, but there are abund- 
ant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and 
I have found the tradition that it was once the seat 
of the pearl fishery, still surviving amongst its in- 
habitants, After the sea had retired from KéAyor... 
æ new emporium arose on the coast. This was 
Káyal the Cael of Marco Polo. Káyal in turn 
became in time too far from the sea.. and Tati- 
corin (Tůtirukuqdi) was raised instead by the 
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sangara, made by fastening together large 
vessels formed each of a single timber, and also 
others called kolandiophénta, which are of great 
bulk and employed for voyagesto Khrusé 
andthe Ganges. These marts import all the 
commodities which reach Limuriké for com- 
Portuguese from the position of a fishing village 
to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The identification of Kolkoi 
with Kolkei is one of much importance. Being 
perfectly certain it helps forward other identifica- 
tions. Kol. in Tami] means ‘to slay.’ Kei is 
‘hand.’ It was the first capital of Pandion. 

The coast beyond Kolkhoi, which has an in- 
land district belonging to it called A r galon, is 
indented by a gulf called by Ptolemy the Argarik— 
now Palk Bay. Ptolemy mentions also @ promontory 
called Kóru and beyond it a city called A rgeirou 
and an emporium called Salour. This Kóru 
of Ptolemy, Caldwell thinks, represents the 
Kôlis of the geographers who preceded him, 
andthe Koti of Tamil, and identifies it with 
“the island promontory of RimeSvaram, the 
point of land from which there was always the 
nearest access from Southern India to Ceylon.” 
An island occurs in these parts, called that of 
Epiodóros, noted for its pearl fishery, on 
which account Ritter would identify it with 
the island of Manaar, which Ptolemy, as Mannert 
thinks, speaks of as Návcynpís (VII. i.95). Müller 
thinks, however, it may be compared with Ptole- 
my's Kóru, and so be Rámésvaram. 

v This coast has commercial intercourse not only 
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mercial purposes, absorbing likewise nearly 
every species of goods brought from Egypt, 
and most descriptions of all the goods export- 
ed from Limuriké and disposed of on this 
coast of India. * 

61. Near the region which succeeds, where 


with the Malabar ports, but also with the Ganges 
and the Golden Khersonese. For the trade with 
the former a species of canoes was used called 
Sangara. The Malayálam name of these, Caldwell 
says, is Changádam, im: Tula Jangdla, compare 
Sanskrit Samghddam a raft (Ind. Ant. vol. I. 
р. 309). The large vessels employed for the 
Eastern trade were called Kolandiophonta, a name 
which Caldwell confesses his inability to explain. 
Three cities and ports are named in the order of 
their occurrence which were of great commercial 
importance, Kamara, Podouke, and So pat- 
ma. Kamara may perhaps be, as Müller thinks, 
the emporium which Ptolemy calls K habéris, 
situated at the mouth of the River Khabéros 
(now, the Kavery), perbsps, as Dr. Burnell sug- 
gests, the modern Kaveripattam. (Ind. Ant. vol. 
VII. p. 40). Pédouké appears in Ptolemy as 
Podouké. It is Puduchchéri,ie ‘new 
town,’ now well known as Pondicherry ; so Bohlen, 
Ritter, and Benfey. [Yule and Lassen place it at 
Pulikåt]. Sopatma is not mentioned in 
Ptolemy, nor can it now be traced. In Sanskrit 
it transliterates into Su-patna, i. e., fair town. 
(61) The next place noticed is the Island of 
Ceylon, which is designated Palaisimoun- 
dou, with the remark that its former name waa 
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the course of the voyage now bends to the east, 
there lies out in the open sea stretching towards 
the west the island now called Palaisi- 
moundou, but by the ancients Tapro- 
banó. Tocross over to the northern side 
of it takes aday. In the south partit gradual- 
ly stretches towards the west till it nearly 
reaches the opposite coast of Azania, It pro- 
duces pearl, precious (transparent) stones, 
muslins, and tortoise-shell. 

62. (Returning to the coast, not far from the 


Taprobanó. This is the Greek transliteration of 
Timroparni, the name given by a band of colonists 
from Magadha to the place where they first 
landed in Ceylon, and which was afterwards ex- 
tended to the whole island. It is singular, Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that this is also the name of 
the principal river in Tinnevelly on the opposite 
coast of India, and he infers that the colony 
referred to might previously have formed a settle- 
ment in Tinnevelly at the mouth of the Támra- 
parni river—perhaps at Kolkei, the earliest resi- 
dence of the Pandya kings. The passage in the 
Peripliis which refers to the island is very corrupt. 
(62) Recurring to the’ mainland, the narra- 
tive noticesa district called Masalia, where 
great quantities of cotton were manufactured, 
This is the Maisdlia of Ptolemy, the regionin 
which he places the mouths of a river the Mais 6- 
los, which Benfey identifies with the Godávart, 
in opposition to others who would make it the 
Krishné, which is perhaps Ptolemy's Tuna, The 
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three marts we have mentioned lies Masalia, 
the seaboard of a country extending far inland. 
Here immense quantities of fine muslins are 
manufactured. From Masalia the course of 
the voyage lies eastward across a neighbouring 
bay to Désaréné, which has the breed of 
elephants called Bósarü, Leaving Désaréné 
the course is northerly, passing a variety of 
barbarous tribes, among which are the K irrh a- 
dai, savages whose noses are flattened to the 
face, and another tribe, that of the Bar gusoi, 


name Maisdlia is taken from the Sanskrit Mausala, 
preserved in Machhlipatana, now Masulipatam. 
Beyond this, after an intervening gulf running 
eastward is crossed, another district occurs, D e s- 
aréné, noted for its elephants. This is not men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, buta river with a similar name, 
the Désarén, is found in his enumeration of 
the rivers which occur between the Maisólos and 
the Ganges. As it is the last in the list it may 
probably be, as Lassen supposes, the Br&hmini. 
Our author however places Desaréné at a much 
greater distance from the Ganges, for he peoples 
the intermediate space with a variety of tribes 
which Ptolemy relegates to the East of the river. 
The first of these tribes is that of the Kirr&ádai 
(Sanskrit, Kirátas), whose features are of the 
Mongolian type. Nextarethe Bargusoi,no& 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the cannibal race he speaks of, the 
Barousai thought by Yule to be possibly the 
inhabitants of the Nikobar islands, and lastly the 
s 
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as well asthe Hippioprosdpoior Ma- 
kroprosépoi (the horse faced or long faced 
men), who are reported to be cannibals. 

63, After passing these the course turns 
again to the east, and if you sail with the ocean 
to your right and the coast far to your left, you 
reach the Ganges and the extremity of the con- 
tinent towards the east called Khrusé (the 
Golden Khersonese). The river of this region 
called the Ganges is the largest in India; 
it has an annual increase and decrease like the 
Nile, and there is on it a mart called after it, 
Gangé, through which passes a considerable 
trafic consisting of betel, the Gangetic spike- 


tribe of the long or horse-faced men who were also 
cannibals 


(63) When this coast of savages and monsters 
is left behind, the course lies eastward, and leads 
tothe Ganges, which is the greatest river of 
India, and adjoins the extremity of the Eastern 
continent called Khrusé, or the Golden, Near 
tho river, or, according to Ptolemy, on the third of 
its mouths stands a great emporium of trade 
called Gan g4, exporting Malabathrwm and cot- 
tons and other commodities. Its exact position 
there are not sufficient datato determine. Khrusé 
is not only the name of the last part of the con- 
tinent, btt also of an island lying out in the ocean 
to eastward, nob far from the Ganges. Itis the 
last part of the world which is said to be inhabited, 
The situation of Khrusé is differently defined by 
different ancient authors. It was not known to 
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nard, pearl, and the finest of all muslins—those 
called the Gangetic. In this locality also there 
is said to be a gold mino and a gold coin called 
Kaltis. Near this river thoro is an island of 
the ocean called Khrusé (or the Golden), 
which lies directly under the rising sun and at 
the extromity of the world towards tho east. 
Tt produces the finest tortoisc-shell that is found 
throughout the whole of the Erythræan Sen. 7 
G4. Beyond this region, immediately under 
the north, where the sea terminates outwards, 
there lies somewhere in Thina a very great 
city,—not on the const, but in the interior of 
the country, called Thina,—from which silk, 
whether in the raw state or spun into thread 


the Alexandrine geographers. Pliny seems to 
have preserved the most ancient report circulated 
regarding it. He says (VI. xsiii. 80) : * Boyond the 
mouth of the Indus are ChryséandArgyre 
abounding in motals as I believe, for I can hardly 
credit what some have related that the soil consists 
of gold and silver.” Mela (IIL. 7) assigns to ita very 
different position, asserting it to be near Tabis, 
the last spur of the range of Taurus. He therefore 
places it where Eratosthenés places Thi nai, to the 
north of the Ganges on the confines of the Indian 
and Skythian oceans. Ptolemy, in whose time the 
Transgangetic world was better known, refers it 
to the peninsula of Malacca, the Golden Kher- 
sonese. X 

(64) The last place which the Periplis meu- 
tions is Thinai, an iuland city of the Thinaior 
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and woven into cloth, is brought by land to 
Barngaza through Baktria, or by the Ganges to 
Limuriké. To penetrate into Thina is not 
an easy undertaking, and but few merchants 
come from it, and that rarely. Its situation is 
under the Lesser Bear, and it is said to be con- 
terminous with the remotest end of Pontos, 
and that part of the Kaspian Sea which adjoins 
the Maiótic Lake, along with which itissues by 
one and the same mouth into the ocean. 
65. On the confines, however, of Thinai 
an annual fair is held, attended by a race of men 
. of squat figure, with their face very broad, but 
mild in disposition, called the S êsa tai, who in 
appearance resemble wild animals. "They come 
with their wives and children to this fair, bring- 
ing heavy loads of goods wrapped up in mats 
resembling in outward appearance the carly 
leaves of the vine: Their place of assembly is 
where their own territory borders with that of 
Thinai ; and here, squatted on the mats on which 


Sinai, having a large commerce in silk and 
woollen stuffs, The ancient writers are not at all 
agreed as to its position, Oolonel Yule thinks it 
was probably the city described by Marco Polo 
under the name of Kenjan-fu (that is Si- 
ngan-fu or Chauggan, the most celebrated city 
in Chinese history, and the capital of several of 
the most potent dynasties. It was the metro- 
polis of Shi Hwengti of the T’Sin dynasty, pro- 
perly the first-emperor, and whose conquestsalmost 
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they exhibit their wares, they feast for several 
days, after which they return to their homes in 
the interior. On observing their retreat the 
people of Thinai, repairing io the spot, collect the 
mats on which they had been sitting, and taking 
out the fibres, which are called petroi, from the 
reeds, they put the leaves two and two together, 
and roll them up into slender balls, through 
which they pass the fibres extracted from the 

_reeds. Three kinds of Malabathrum are thus 
made—that of the large ball, that of the middle, 
and that of the small, according to the size of 
the leaf of which the balls are formed. Hence 
there are three kinds of Malabathrum, which 
after being made up are forwarded to India by 
the manufacturers, 

66. All the regions beyond this are unez- 
plored, being difficult of access by reason of the 
extreme rigour of the climate and the severe 
frosts, or perhaps because such is the will of 
the divine power. 





intersected those of his contemporary Ptolemy 
Buergetés—(vide Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 
vol. П, p. 21). 
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(As glven ín the Gecgrapki Graci Minores ; Paris, 1860). 


WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


THE VOYAGE OF NEARKHOS. 





IxrRODUCTION. 


The coasting voyage from the mouth of the 
Indus to the head of the Persian Gulf, designed 
by Alexander the Great, and executed by Nearkhos, 
may be regarded as the most important achieve- 
ment of the ancients in navigation. It opened 
up, as Vincent remarks, a communication between 
Europe and the most distant countries of Asia, 
and, at a later period, was the source and origin 
of the Portuguese discoveries, and consequently 
the primary cause, however remote, of the British 
establishments in India. A Journal of this 
voyage was written by Nearkhos himself, which, 
though not extant in its original form, has been 
preserved for us by Arrian, who embodied its 
contents in his little work on India, which he 
wrote as a sequel to his history of the expedition 
of Alexander. 

Nearkhos as a writer must be acknowledged to 
be most scrupulously honest and exact,—for the 
result of explorations made in modern times 
along the shores which he passed in the course 
of his voyage shows that his description of them 
is accurate even in the most minute particulars. 
His veracity was nevertheless oppugned in ancient 
times by Strabo, who unjustly stigmatises the 
whole class of the Greek writers upon India as 
mendacious. “Generally speaking,” he says (II. 
i.9), “the men who have written upon Indian 





i Written in the Ionio dialect, 
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affairs were a set of liars. Deimakhos holds the 
first place in the list, Megasthenés comes nexb, 
while Onésikritos and Nearkhos, with others of 
the same class, stammer out afew words of truth.” 
(wapawedAiforres). Strabo, however, in spite of this 
censure did not hesitate to use Nearkhos as one 
of his chief authorities for his description of 
India, and is indebted to him for many facts re- 
lating to that country, which, however extraordi- 
nary they might appear to his contemporaries, 
have been all confirmed by subsequent observa- 
tion. It is therefore fairly open to doubt whether 
Strabo was altogether sincere in his ill opinion, 
secing it had but little, if any, influence on his prac- 
tice, We know at allevents that he was too much 
inclined to undervalue any writer who retailed 
fables, without discriminating whether the writer 
set them down as facts, or merely as stories, which 
he had gathered from hearsay. 

In modern times, the charge of mendacity has 
been repeated by Hardouin and Huet. There are, 
however, no more than two passages of the Journal 
which can be adduced to support this imputa- 
tion. The first is that in which the excessive 
breadth of 200 stadia is given to the Indus, and 
the second that in which it is asserted that at 
Malana (situnted in 25° 17’ of N. latitude) tho 
shadows at noon were observed to fall south- 
ward, and this in the month of November, With 
regard to the first charge, it may be supposed that 
the breadth assigned to the Indus was probably 
that which it was observed to have when in a 
state of inundation, and with regard to the second, 
it may be met by the supposition, which is quite 
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admissible, that Arrian may have misapprehended 
iu some measure the import of the statement as 
made by Nearkhos, The passage will be after- 
wards examined,* butin the meantime we may say, 
with Vincent, that if the difficulty it presenta 
admits of no satisfactory solution, the misstate- 
ment oughí not, as standing alone, to be insisted 
upon to the invalidation of the whole work. 

But another charge besides that of mendacity 
has been preferred against the Journal. Dodwell 
has denied its authenticity. His attack is based 
on the following passage in Pliny (VI. 23):— 
Onesciriti et Nearchi navigatio neo nomina babet 
mansionum nec spatia. TAe Jouraal of. Ouesicritus 
and Nearchus has neither the names of the anchorages 
nor the meusure of the distances. From this Dod- 
well argues that, as the account of the voyage in 
Arrian contains both the names and the distances, 
it could not, have been a transcript of tho Journal 
of Nearkhos, which according to Pliny gave neither 
names nor distances. Now, in the first place, it 
may well be asked, why the authority of Pliny, 
who is by no means always a careful writer, 
should be set so high as to override all other 
testimony, for instance, that of Arrian himself, who 
expressly states in the outset of his narrative that 
he intended to give the account of the voyage which 
had been written by Nearkhos. In the second 
place, the passage in question is probably corrupt, 
or if not, it is in direct conflict with the passage 
which immediately follows it; and contains Pliny's 
own summary of the voyage in which little else 





3 See infra, поќе 35. 
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is given than the names of the anchorages and 
the distances. Dodwell was aware of the inconsis- 
tency of the two passages, and endeavoured to 
explain it away, In this he entirely fails, and 
there can therefore be no reasonable doubt, that 
in Arrian's work we have n record of the voyage 
ag authentic as it is veracious. 

Of that record we proceed to give a brief ab- 
stract, adding a few particulars gathered from other 
sources. 

The fleet with which Nearkhos accomplished 
the voyage consisted of war-galleys and transports 
which bad been partly built and partly collected 
on the banks of the river Hydaspes (now the 
Jhelam), where Alexander had supplied them with 
crews by seleoting from his troops such men as 
had a knowledge of seamanship. The fleet thus 
manned sailed slowly down the Hydaspes, the 
Akesines, and the Indus, its movements being 
regulated by those of the army, which, in marching 
down towards the sea, was engaged in reducing the 
warlike tribes settled along the banks of these 
rivers. This downward voyage occupied, according 
to Strabo, ten months, bnt it probably did not oc- 
eupy more than nine. The fleet having at length 
reached the apex of the Delta formed by the Indus 
remained in that neighbourhood for some time at 
aplace called Pattala, which has generally been 
identified with Thatha—a town near to where the 
western arm of the Indus bifurcates,—but which 
Cunningham and otlierg would prefer to identify 
with Nirankol or Haidaribid.® From Pattala 





з Geog. of Ano, India, p, 279 sqq. 
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Alexander sailed down the western stream of the 
river, where some of his ships were damaged and 
others destroyed by encountering the Bore, a 
phenomenon as alarming ns i& was new to the 
Greeks* He returned to Pattala, and thence made 
an excursion down the Eastern stream, which he 
found less difficult to navigate. On again returning 
to Pattola he removed his flect down to a station 
on the Western branch of the river (at an island 
called Killouta),’ which was at no great distance 
from the sea. Ho then set out on his return to 
Persia, lesving instructions with Nearkhos to start 
on the voyage as soon as the calming of the 
monsoon should render navigation safe. It was 
the king's intention to march near to the coast; 
and fo collect at convenient stations supplies for 
the victualling of the fleet, but he found that such 
a route was impracticable, and he was obliged to 
lead his army through the inland provinces which 
lay between India and his destination, Süsa.^ Не 
left Leonnatos, however, behind him in the country 
of the Oreitai, with instructions to render every 
assistance in his power to the expedition under 
Nearkhos when it should reach that part of the 
coast. 

"Nearkhos remained in the harbour at Killonta 
for about a month after Alexander had departed, 
and then sailed during a temporary lull in the 
monsoon, as he was apprehensive of being at- 


* Soo Arrian's Anab. VI. 19. Ка} тобто лие 
fees rois ?"AXéZavüpov černé uép kal avrà 
cpakpàv mrapécxe. 
$ See Arrian, ib. 
© See id. VI. 23, and Steab. xv, ii 3, 4. 
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tacked by the natives who had been but imperfectly 
subjugated, and whose spirit was hostile The 
date on which he set snil is fixed by Vincent as 
the 1st of October in the year 3.0. 326. He pro- 
ceeded slowly down the river, and anchored first 
at a place called Stoura, which was only 100 stadia 
„distant from the station they had quitted. Here 
the fleet remained for two days, when it proceeded 
to an anchorage only 30 stadia farther down the 
stream at a place called Kaumana,5 Thence 
it proceeded to Koredtis (vy. 1. Koreéstis)—where it 
again anchored. When once more under weigh its 
progress was soon arrested bya dangerous rock 
or bar which obstracted the mouth of the river.” 
After some delay this difficulty was overcome, and 
tho fleet was conducted in safety into the open 
main, and onward to an island called Krékala 
(150 stadia distant from the bar), where it re- 
mained at anchor throughout the day follow- 
ing its arrival. On leaving this island Nearkhos 
had Mount Eiros (now Manora) on his right hand, 
and a low fiat island on his left; and this, as 
Cunningham remarks, is a very accurate de- 
scription of the eniranco to Karüchi harbour. 
The fleet was conducted into this harbour, now 
80 well known as the great emporium of the trade 
of the Indus, and here, as the monsoon was still 
blowing with great violence, it remained for four 
and twenty days. The harbour was so commodious 
and secure that Nearkhos designated it the Port 





1 Strab. ib. 5, 
* This may perhaps be-represented hy the modern 

the name of ona of tno western шой o the Тай 
* Bee infra, p. 170, note 17. 
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of Alexander. It was well sheltcred by an island 
` lying close to its month, called by Arrian, Bibakta, 
but by Pliny, Bibaga, and by Philostratos, Biblos. 
The expedition took its departure from this 
station on the 3rd of November. It suffered both 
from stress of weather and from shortness of pro- 
visions until it reached Kókala on the coast of 
the Oreitai, where it took on board the supplies 
which had been collected for its use by the exer- 
tions of Leonnatos. Here it remained for about 
10 days, and by tho timo of its departure the 
.monsoon had settled in its favour, so that the 
courses daily accomplished were now of much 
greater length than formerly. The shores, how- 
. ever, of the Ikhthyophagoi, which succeeded to 
those of the Orcitai, were so miserably barren 
and inhospitable that provisions were scarcely pro- 
curable, and Nearkhos was apprehensive lest the 
men, famished and despairing, should desert the 
ships. Their sufferings were not relieved tillthey 
approached the straits, which open into the Persian 
Gulf. When within the straits, they entered the . 
mouth of the river Anamis (now the Min&b or Ib- 
rahim river), and having landed, formed a dockyard 
and a camp upon its banks. This place lay in Har- 
mozeia,a most fertile and beautiful district belong- 
ing to Karmania. Nearkhos, having here learned 
that Alexander was not more than a 5 days’ 
journey from the sea, proceeded into the interior 
to meet him, and report thesafety of the expedi- 
tion. During his absence the ships were repaired 
and provisioned, and therefore soon aftor his 
return to the camp he gave orders for the re- 
sumption of the voyage. The time spent at Har- 
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mozeia was one and twenty days. The flest 
again under weigh coasted the islands lying at 
the mouth of the gulf, and then having shaped 
its course towards the mainland, passed the 
western shores of Karmania and those of Persis, 
till it arrived at the mouth ofthe Sitakos (now the 
Kara-Agach), where it was again repaired and 
supplied with provisions, remaining for the same 
number of days as at the Anamis. One of the 
next stations at which it touched was Mesembria, 
which appears to have been situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern Bushire, The coast of , 
, Persis was difficult to navigate on account of 
intricate and oozy channels, and of shoals and 
breakers which frequently extended far out to 
sea. The coast which succeeded, that of Sousis 
(from which Persis is scparated by the river 
Arosis or Oroátis, now the Tåb) was equally 
difficult and dangerous to navigate, and there- 
fore the fleet no longer crept along the shore, 
but stood out more into theopensea. At the 
head of the gulf Sousis bends to westward, 
and here are the mouths of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which appear in those days to have 
entered the sea by separate channels. It was 
the intention of Nearkhos to have sailed up the 
former river, but he passed its mouth unawares, 
and continued sailing westward till he reached 
Diridétis (or Teridon) an emporium in Baby- 
lonia, situated on the Pallacopas branch of the 
Euphrates. From Diriddtis he retraced his course, 
and entering the mouth of the Tigris sailed up its 
stream till he reached the lower end of a great 
lake (uot now existing), through which its current 
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flowed. At the upper ond of this lake was a 
village called Aginis, said to have been 500 stadia 
distant from Sousa. Nearkhos did not, as has 
been erroneously supposed by some, sail up the 
lake to Aginis, but entered the mouth of a river 
which flows into its south-eastern extremity, 
called the Pasitigris or Eulaeus, the Ulai of the 
Prophet Daniel, now the Karün. The flect pro- 
ceeded up this river, and came to a final anchor 
in its stream immediately below a bridge, which 
continued the highway from Persis to Sousa. 
This bridge, according to Ritter and Rawlinson, 
crossed the Pasitigris at в point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Here the flect and the 
army were happily reunited. Alexander on his 
arrival embraced Nearkhos with cordial warmth, 
and rewarded appropriately the splendid services 
which he had rendered by bringing the expedition 
anfely through so many hardships and perils to its 
destination. The date on which the fleet anchored 
at the bridge is fixed by Vincent for the 24th of 
February n. c. 325, so that the whole voyage was 
performed in 146 days, orsomowhat less than 5 
months. 


^ 
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The following tables show the names, positions, 
&c., of the different places which occurred on the 
ronte taken by the expedition :— 
І. 


From the Station on the Indus to the Port of 
Alexander (Karichi Harbour). 








Station 
Killonta, 





b 
$ 
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% The Olympic stadium, which was in general use 
throughout Greece, contained 600 Greek fort = 625 Roman 
foet, or 006] English fcet. Tho Roman mile contained 
eight stadia, being about half a stadium less than an 
English mile. Nota few of tho measurements given by 
Arriun are excessive, and it haa therefore been conjectured 
that he may have used some stendard different from the 
Olympic,—which, however, is hardly probable, See the 
subject discussed in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, 8. V- 
Stadium, 


м. 
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п. 
Coast of the Arabies (Sindh). 
Length of the Coast from the Indus to the 
Arabis R. eene 1000 Stadia. 
Actual length in miles English ... 80 
Time takon in its navigation ... 











Dis- 
Modern hanco in| Lat. N.| Long.E. 


Ancient name. паше, [200 і 












i 
2. 

8, 66* 50' 
4. ^ 44 66° 34’ 
5. 24° 52 66° 33° 
6 

8. 120 [95° 28] 6б° 35” 


Const of the Orcitai (Las.) 
Length of the coast (Arrian) ......... 1000 Stadia. 
Do. do. (Strabo) . 1800 „ 
Actual length in miles English severe 100° 
"Time taken in its navigation ......... | 18 Days. 










3. Kóükala ....|Near Rás- 
Katchari. 
4. Toméros R. .| Maklow or, 

HingulR. 





300 95' 18,65" 7' 
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IV. 
Coast of the Ikhthyophagoi (Mckran or Belu- 
chistan). 
Length of the coast (Arrian) .........10,000 Stadia. 
Do. do. (Stmbo)...... 7000 „ 
Actual length in miles English...... 480 
"Time taken in its navigation ......... — 90 Days. 


Dis- 
3 Modern * 
Ancient name. | s 





Lat. N.|Long.E. 









ll. Barna......... 
12. Dendrobósa. 
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— beste N. 





Ancient name. Long.B. 











19. Anchorage 








unnamed, 
20. Kanate ...... Kungoun..| 850 (95° 925^59° 15 
21. Tac orTroi-|Ncar Бај 800 B5" 30758" 42 
si. dich River. | 
22, Bagasira ...|Girishk ...| 300 |95" 89'58" 27” 
23. Anchorag — «+ | 1100 
unnamed. 
: v 
Coast of Karmania (Moghistan and Laristan). 
Length of the coast (Arrian and 


Strabo) eee 3,700 Stadia. 
Actual length in miles English.. 296 
Time taken in its navigation ... 19 Days. 






° 4757°48 














20155° 20° 


0 9 4 35 


6* 20]54^ 2 
6^ 92] 54^ 


mainland. 
11. Pylora Is. ... 
12. Sisidónó ... e" 
13. Tarsia ......|O. Djard.. 300 
14. Kataia Ig. ...| Kenn 300 





a 









Const of Persis (Farsistan). 
Length of Coast ............«. 4,400 Stadia, 


Actual length in miles English ... 382 
Time taken in its navigation......... 31 Days. 


Ma whee 








Ancient name, 





B. Sitakos ......| Kara- 


9. Hieratig.....| ......... 750 
10. HeratemisR.| 







її р it. x 

Й оп, В. 

12. —— {Мет Ва) ... [29°  |50? 45 

shire, 

13. Tadké on/Taaug....| 200 [29° 14950" 30’ 
Granis, R. 

M. Rhogonis, | ......... 200 329* 97450* 20 

15. Brizana, R..| _......... 400 (29° 57450" 15’ 


16. Arosis — or|RiverTáb.| ... [30° 4749° 30° 














VII. 
Coast of Sousis (Khuzistan.) 

Length of Һе Сопаз&..................... 2000 Stadia. 
Time takon in its navigation ........ — S Days. 

Anci Moden lanes inlLat. N. Long E 

ciont name. |. aaa, fa ix .|Long E. 

1. 500 |50° 16М9° 
2: 
3. 600 
4. 





900 /30° Чу 85” 
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"TRANSLATION. 


XVIIL When the fleet formed for Alexander 
upon the banks of the Hydaspes was now ready, 
ho provided crews for the vessels by collecting 
all the Phomikians and all the Kyprians and 
Egyptians who had followed him in his Eastern 
campaigns, and from these he selected such as 
were skilled in seamanship to manage the vessels 
and work the oars, He had besides in his army 
not a few islanders familiar with that kind of 
work, and also natives both of Ionia and of the 
Hellespont. The following officers he appointed as 
Commanders of the different galleys** -— 


Makedonians. 
Citizens of Pella. 


1. Hephaistión, son of Amyntor. 
9, Loonnatos, son of Anteas. 

9. Lysimakhos, son of Agathoklés. 
4. Asklepiodóros, son of Timandor. 
5. Arkhón, son of Kleinias. 


за This list docs not ify thoso officers who performed. 
oret tose — hich 
uring the passage river. only names wl 
occur afterwards in the narrative aro those of Arkhias and 
Ontsikritos. Nearkhos, by his silence, leaves it uncertain 
a s a a 
pe ing aro 
nown not to havo done во: Hophaistion, — 
Lysimakhos, Ptolemy, Krateroa, A and Poukestas. 
It does not сану appear what number of ships or men. 
accompanied Nearkhos to the conclusion of the voyage. If 
we the ships of war only fit for the service, 
30 galley might poribty contain from two to three 
men, but this cstimation is uncertain, 
See Viuceut, I. 118 sqq. 


эрма 
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Demonikos, son of Athenaios. 
Arkhias, son of Anaxidotos. 
Ophellas, son of Seilénos. 
Timanthés, son of Pantiadés. 
Of Amphipolis. 
Nearkhos, son of Androtimos, who. wrote a 


harrative of the voyage. 


п. 
12, 


is. 
is. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18, 


19. 
90. 
91. 


8 


Laomedón, son of Larikhos. 
Androsthenés, son of Kallistratos. 
Ot Oresis. 
Krateros, son of Alexander. 
Perdikkas, son of Orontes. 
Of Eürdaia. 
Ptolemaios; son of Lagos: 
Aristonons, son of Peisaios: 
Of Pydna. 
Metrón, són of Epikharmos: 
Nikarkhidés, son of Simos. 
Of Stymphaia. 
Attalos; son of Andromenês. 
Of Mieza. 
Peukestas, son of Alexander: 
Of Alkomenai. 
Peithón, son of Krateuas. 
Of Aigai. 
Leonnatos, son of Antipater. 
Of Alóros. 
Pantoukhos, son of Nikolaüs. 
Of Beroia. 
Mylleas, son of Zóilos. 
All these were Makedoniaris. 
Greeks,—of Larisa : 
Máédios, son of Oxynthemis. 
Of Kardia. 
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26. Eumenés,son of Hierénymos. 
Of Kés. 
27. Kritoboulos, son of Plato. 
Of Magnésin : 
28. Thoas, son of Ménodéros. 
99. Maiander, son of Mandrogenés. 
Of Teos: 

30. Andrón, son of Kabélas. 

. Of Soloi in Cyprus : 

91. Nikokleĉs, son of Pasikratés. 

Of Salamis in Cyprus: 

32. Nithaphón, son of Pnutagoras. 

A Persian was also appointed as a Trievarch : 

33. Bagoas, son of Pharnoukhés. 

The Pilot and Master of Alexander's own ship 
was Onésikritos of Astypalaia, and the Secretary~ 
General of the flect Buagoras, the son of Euklodn, 
a Corinthian. Nearkhos, the son of Androtimos, 
a Kretan by birth, but a citizen of Amphipolis on 
the Strymôn was appointed as Admiral of the 
expedition. 

When these dispositions had beon all completed, 
Alexander sacrificed to his ancestral gods, and to 
such as had been indicated by the oracle; also to 
Poseidón and Amphitrité and the Néreids, and to 
Okeanos himself, and to the River Hydaspés, from 
which he was setting forth on his enterprise; and 
to the Akesinés into which the Hydaspés pours its 
stream, and to the Indus which receives both 
these rivers. He further celebrated the occasion 
by holding contests in music and gymnastics, 
and by distributing to the whole army, rank by 
rank, the sacrificial victims. 

XIX. Whenall the preparations for the voyage 
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had been made, Alexander ordered Krateros, with 
a force of horse and foot, to go to one side of the 
Hydaspés ;. while Hephaistién commanding a still 
larger force, which included 200 elephants, should 
march in a parallel line on the other side, Alex- 
ander himself had under his immediate command 
the body of foot guards called the Hypaspists, and 
all the archers, and what was called the companion- 
cavalry,—a force consisting in all of 8,000 men. 
The troops under Krateros and Hephaistién march- 
ing in advance of tho fleet had received instructions 
where they were to wait its arrival. Philip, whom 
ho had appointed satrap of this region, was des- 
patched to the banks of the Akesinês with another 
large division, for by this time he hada following 
of 120,000 soldiers,” includiag those whom he hud 
himself led up from the sea-const, as well as the 
recruits enlisted by the agents whom he had 
depuated to collect an army, when he admitted to 
. his ranks barbarous tribes of all countries in 
whatever way they might bearmed. Then weigh- 
ing anchor, he sailed down the Hydaspés to its 
point of junction with the Akesinés. The ships 
numbored altogether 1800, including the long 
narrow war galleys, the round-shapod roomy mer- 
chantmen, and the transports for carryiug horses 
and provisions to feed the army. But how the 
fleet sailed down the rivers, and what tribes 
Alexander conquered in the course of the voyage, 
and how he was in danger among the Malli, and 
33 So also Platarch in tho Lite of Alma of Alexander tier (000 says 
thatiu returning from India Alexnuder JO fuot. 
and 15,000 cavalry. 


33 Sanak. Malava, The name is preserved in the modern 
Moultau. 
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how he was wounded in their country, and how 
Peukestas and Leonnatos covered him with their 
shields when he fell,—all these incidents have 
been already related in my other work, that which 
is written in the Attic dinleot.^ My present object 
is to give an account of the coasting voyage which 
Nearkhos accomplished with the fleet when start- 
ing from the mouths of the Indus he sailed through 
the great ocean as far as the Persian Gulf, called 
by some the Red Sea, 

XX. Nearkhos himself has supplied a narrative 
of this voyage, which runs to this effect. Alexan- 
der, he informs us, had eet his heart on navigating 
the whole circuit of the sea which extends from 
Tndia to Persia, hut the length of the voyage made 
him hesitate, and the possibility of the destruction 
of his fleet, shauld it be casi on some desert 
coast either quite harbourless or too barren to 
farnish adequate supplies; in which case a great 
stain tarnishing the splendour of his former actions 
would obliterate all his good fortune. His 
ambition, however, to be always doing some- 
thing new and astonishing prevailed aver all his 
scruples. Then arose a difficulty as to what com- 
mander he should choose, having genius sufficient 
for working out his plans, and a difficulty also 
with regard to the men on ship-board how he 
could overcome their fear, that in being despatch- 
ed on sucha service they were recklessly sent 
into open peril. Nearkhos here tells us that 
Alexander consulted him on the choice of a com- 
mander, and that when the king had mentioned 





^ Anab, VE 11, 
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one man after another, rejecting all, some because 
they were not inclined to expose themselves for 
his sake to danger, others because they were of a 
timid temper, others because their only thought 
was how to get home, making this and that 
objection to each in turn, Nearkhos then proffer- 
ed his own services in these terms: “I, then, 
O king, engage to command the expedition, and, 
under the divine protection, will conduct the fleet 
and the people on board safe into Persia, if the sea 
be that way navigable, and the undertaking with- 
in the power of man to perform.” Alexander 
made a pretence of refusing the offer, saying that he 
could not think of exposing any friend of histo the 
distresses and hazard of such a voyage, but Near- 
khos, so far from withdrawing his proposal, only 
persisted the more in pressing its acceptance upon 
him, Alexander, it need not be said, warmly 
appreciated the promptitude to serve him shown 
by Nearkhos, and appointed him to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the expedition. When this 
became known, it had a great effect in calming 
the minds of the troops ordered on this service 
and on the minds of the sailors, since they felt 
assured that Alexander would never have sent 
forth Nearkhos into palpable danger unless their 
lives were to be preserved, At the same time the 
splendour with which the ships were equipped, 
and the enthusiasm of the officers vying with 
each other who should collect the best men, and 
have his complement most effective, inspired even 
those who had long hung back with nerve for 
the work, and a good hope that success would 
crown the undertaking. It added to the cheer- 
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fulness pervading the army that Alexander lim- 
self sailed ont from both the mouths of the Indus 
into the open main when he sacrificed victims to 
Poseidén and all the other sea-doities, and pre- 
sented gifts of great magnificence to the sea; and 
so the men trusting to the immeasurable good 
fortune which had hitherto attended all the projects 
of Alexander, belicved there was nothing he might 
not dare—nothing but would to him be feasible. 
XXI. When the Etesian winds,” which con- 
tinue all the hot season blowing landward from 
the sea, making navigation on that coast im- 
practicable, had subsided, then the expedition 
started on the voyage in the year whon Kephi- 
sidóros was Archon at Athens, on the 20th 
day of the month Boédromion according to the 
Athenian Kalendar, but as the Makedonians and 
Asiatics reckon * ® in tho llth year of the 
reign of Alexander.^ Nearkhos, before putting to 





35 Tho gencral effect, of the monsoon Nearkhos certainly 
knew; he was a nativo of Crete, and a resident at 
Amphipolis, both whist — the track of tho annual 


— — * Ethiopia. in. Arrian 
eni lu ubia or. i 
has accordingly motore the monsoon by pame of 
the Btesian winds; his ig remarkable, ad attend 
ed with a that his accuracy credit. Theae 
Btesian winds, says he, do not blow from the north in the 
summer months as with us in the Mediterranean, but from 
the Боза. * — — winter, qe дарид 
on the setting of the Pleiades, the soa vigable 
till the wiuter solstice (Anab. VI. 21-1) Vincent 1. 43 ay. 


‘Alexander's subseqnout history (ace Clinton's P. Hell IL. 
pp. 174 aud 503, od.). There was an Archon called 
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sea sacrifices to Zeus the Preserver, and celebrates, 
as Alexander had done, gymnastic games. Then 
clearing out of harbour they ond the first day’s 
voyage by auchoring in the Indus at acreek called 
Stoura, where they remain for two days. The 
distance of this place from the station they had 
just loft was 100 stadia. On tho third day they 
resumed the voyage, but proceeded no further 
than 30 stadia, coming to an anchor at another 
creek, whore the water was now salt, for the sea 
when filled with the tide ran up the creck, and 
its waters even when the tide receded commingled 
with the river. The name of this place was Kau- 
mana. The next day's course, which was of 20 
stadia only, brought them to Korcätis, where they 
once more anchored in the river. When again 
under weigh their progress was soon interrupted, 
for a bar was visible which there obstructed the 
mouth of the Indus; and the waves wero heard 
breaking with furious roar vpon its strand which 
was wild and rugged, Observing, however, that 
the bar at a particular part was soft, they made a 
cutting through this, 5 stadia long, af low water, 
and on the return of the flood-tide carried the 
ships through by the passage thus formed into the 
peer epo 


ibo rias M SES nay Bano we died during hia 
anda Kephisidéroe been 
vacaui т by the asterisks 
supplied by inserting tho mmo of the Makedonian 
mel ir dia rien, dd qo begun abr 
used в nians, 
— day of which corresponds 
of September. The of Boedromion 
B.C. 335 currespouded to the 31st of September. 
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Open sea.’ Then following the winding of the coast 
they ranacourse of 120stadia, and reach Króknla,!* 


M ‘the sanken reof encountered by tho fleet after 
leaving Sir Burnes says: “Near tho 
mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across the 
tream, which is particularly mentioned by Nearchas, who 
calls it a dangerous rock, and is the more remarkable since 
there is not even a stone below Tattain any other part of 
the Indus.” The rock, he adds, is at a distance of six miles 
up the Pitti. “It is vain,” says 
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a sandy island where they anchored and re- 
mained all next day. The country adjoining was 
inhabited by an Indian race called the Arabies, 
whom I have mentioned in my longer work, where 
it is stated that they derive their name from the 
River Arabis, which flows through their country 
to the sea, and parts them from the Oreitai.” 
Weighing from Krokala they had on their right 
hand a mountain which the natives called Eiros, 
and on their left a flat island almost level with 
the sea, and so near the mainland to which it 
runs parallel that the intervening channel is 
extremely narrow. Having quite cleared this pas- 
sage they come to anchor in a well-sheltered har- 
bour, which Nearkhos, finding large and com- 
modious, designated Alexander’s Haven. This 
harbour is protected by an island lying about 2 
stadia off from its entrance. It is called Bibakta, 
and all the country round about Sangada.” The 
existence of the harbour is due altogether to the 
island which opposes a barrier to the violence of 
the sea. Here heavy gales blew from seaward for 
many days without intermission, and Nearkhos 





—— — 
river has also se forms,—Arabis, Arabins, Artabis, 
Artabius. i hich 
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fearing lest the barbarians might, some of them, 
combine to attack and plunder the camp, fortified 
his position with an enclosure of stones. Here 
they were obliged to remain for 24 days. The 
soldiers, we learn from Nearkhos, caught mussels 
and oysters, and what is called the razor-fish, 
these being all of an extraordinary size as compared 
with the sorts found in our own sea.” He adds 
that they bad no water to drink but what was 
brackish. 

XXII. As soon as the monsoon ceased they 
put again to sea, and having run fully 60 stadia 
came to anchor at a sandy beach under shelter of 
a desert island that lay near, called Domai.” On 
the shore itself there was no water, but 20 stadia 
inland it was procured of good quality. The fol- 
lowing day they proceeded 300 stadia to Saranga, 
where they did uot arrive till night. They 
anchored close to the shore, and found water at a 
distance of about 8 stadia from it. Weighing from 
Saranga they reach Sakala,a desert place, and 
anchored. On leaving it they passed two rocks so 
close to cach other that the oar-blades of the 
galleys grazed both, and after a course of 300 
stadia they came to anchor at Morontobara.** 

7 "The pearl oyster abounds in 11 or 13 fathoms of 
water all along the conat of Scinde. There wae a fishery in 
the harbour of Kurraches which bad been of some impor- 
tance in the days of the native rulors."—lIWanderings of « 
Naturalist in India, p. 36, 

Ld ‘This island is not known, but it probably lay near the 
rocky headland of Irus, now called Manor 4, which pro- 
жг ы, 
would identify with Mukei, which is vow applied to the 


headland of Май or Monze, tbe int of 
the Pab range of —— Bira, or Bari, means s 
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The harbour here was deep and capacious, and 
well sheltered all round, and its waters quite 
tranquil, but the entrance into it was narrow. In 
the native language it was called Women’s Haven, 
because a woman had been the first sovereign of 
the place. They thought it a great achievement 
to have passed those two rocks in safety, for when 
they were passing them the sea was boisterous 
and running high. They did not remain in 
Morontobara, but sailed the day after their arrival, 
when they had on their left hand an island which 
sheltered them from the sea, and which lay so 
near to the mainland that the intervening channel 
looked as if it had been artificially formed. Its 
length from one end to the other was 70 stadia," 
The shore was woody and the island throughout 
over-grown with trees of every description. They 
were not able to get fairly through this passage 


roadstead or haven ; and Moranta is evidently connected 
with the Persian Mard à of which the feminine is 
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till towards daybreak, for the sea was not only 
rough, but also shoal, the tide beingat ebb. They 
nailed on continuously, and after a course of 120 
stadia anchored at ihe month ofthe river Arabis, 
where there was a spacious and very fine haven.” 
The water here was not fit for drinking, for the sen 
ran up the mouths of the Arabis. Having gone, 
however, about 40 stadia up the river, they found 
a pool from which, having drawn water, they re- 
turned tothe fleet. Near the harbour is an island 
high and bare, but the sea around it supplied 
oysters and fish of various kinds As far as 
this, the country was possessed by the Arabies, 


28 Ptolemy and Marciun enumerate the following places 
as lying bi vea is. Taia and Ths Ambi — 
Koiamba, Women's Haven, Phagim Arbis. Ptolemy 
doss not mention the Oreitai, but the Arabii to the 
utmost limit of the district assigned to tbem in Arrian. 
He makes, notwit ing tho rive Arabis to be the 
boe eer hie is Arnbis must therefore be 
identified not with the Práli, but with the Kwrmut, called 
otherwise the Rumra or Kalamf, where the of 
Arrian’s Kalama must be fixed. Pliny (vi. 23) places a 
the Arbii between the Oritai 
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the last Indian people living in this direction; 
and the parts beyond were occupied by the 
Oreitai.” 

XXIII. On weighing from the mouths of the 
Arabis, they coasted the shores of the Oreitai, and 
after running 200 stadia reached Pagala,^ where 
there was a surf but nevertheless good anchorage. 
The crew were obliged to remain on board, a 
party, however, being sent on shore to procure 
water. They sailed next morning at sunrise, and 
alter a course of about 430 stadia, reached 
Kabana? in the evening, where they anchored at 
some distance from the shore, which was a desert; 
the violence of the surf by which the vessels were 
much tossed preventing them from landing. 
While ranning the last course the flest had been 
caught in a heavy gale blowing from seaward, 
when two galleys and a transport foundered. 
All the men, however, saved themselves by swim- 
ming, as the vessels at the time of the disaster 
were sailing close to the shore. They weighed 





27 Strabo agrees with Arrian in represent the Oreitai 
as non-Indian. ingham, however, relying on state. 
Tent made by Curtis, Diodorus and the Chinese pilgri 
Hwen Thsang, & most competent observer, considers 
to be of arden origin, for their custome, according 

of Kachh, an 


to the Pilgrim, were like those of the people 

their written closely resem! those of India, 
while their language ightly different. The 
Oreitai as early as the 6th century B.C. wore 


tribatary 
to Darius Hystuepes, and they wore still subject to Persia 
nearly 12 centuries later when visited by Hwen Thsang.— 


Geog. of An. Ind. pp. 304 sqq- 

nao a thor foras is P met with in Philostratos, 
who wrote a work on In Я 

2° To judge from the distances given, this pla should 
be near he sirean now called Agbor, on is situated 
Hark&n& Itis probably the iba of Ptolemy. 
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from Kabana about midnight, aud having pro- 
ceeded 200 stadia arrived at Kékala, where: the 
vessels could not be drawn on shore, but rode at 
anchor out at sea. As the men, however, had 
suffered severely by confinement on board,” and 
were very much in want of rest, Nearkhos allowed 
them tio go on shore, where he formed a camp, forti- 
fying it in the usual manner for protection against 
the barbarians. In this part of the country Leon- 
natos, who had been commissioned by Alexander to 
reduce the Oreitai and settle their affairs, defeated 
that people and their allies in a great battle, 
wherein all the leaders and 6,000 men were slain, 
the loss of Leonnatos, being only 15 of his horse, 
besides a few foot-soldiers, and one man of note 
Apollophanés, the satrap ofthe Gedrosians.? A 
fall account, however, of these transactions is 
given in my other work, where it is stated that for 
this service Leonnatos had a golden crown placed 
upon. his head by Alexander in presence of the 
Makedonian army, Agreeably to orders given 
by Alexander, corn had been here collected for 
the victualling of the vessels, and stores sufficient 
to last for 10 days were put on board, Here 
also such ships as had been damaged during the 


3 In vowels like those of the Groeks, which afforded 
neither space for motion, nor convenience for rest, the 
continuing on board at night was always a calamity. 
When a whole crow was to sleep on board, the suffi 

„ Wes in proportion to the confinement,"—Vincent, I. 


p. 209 note. 
21 In another of Arrian (Anab. VI. 27, 1,) this 
— is said to have been gn (Ane vi ‘eta 
wi Alexander was halting in the capital of Gedrdwia. 
In the Journal Arrian follows Nearkhos, in the History, 
Ptolemy or Aristobülus.— Vincent. 
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voyage were repaired, while all the mariners that 
Nearkhos considered deficient in fortitude for 
the enterprise, he consigned to Leonnatos to be 
taken on by land, but at the same time he made 
good his complement of men by taking in exchange 
others more efficient from the troops under 
Leonnatos. 

XXIV. From this place they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having made good a course of 
500 stadia anchored near a winter torrent called 
the Toméros, which at its mouth expanded into an 
estuary. The natives lived on the marshy ground 
near the shore in cabins close and suffocating. 
Great was their astonishment when they descried 
the fleet approaching, but they were not without 
courage, and collecting in arms on the shore, 
drew up in line to attack the strangers when 
landing. They carried thick spears about 6 
cubits long, not headed with iron, but what was 
as good, hardened at the point by fire, .Their 
number was about 600, and when Nearkhos 
saw that they stood their ground prepared to 
fight, he ordered his vessels to advance, and then 
to anchor just within bowshot of the shore, for he 
had noticed that the thick spears of the barbarians 
were adapted only for close fight, and were by no 
means formidable as missiles. He then issued 
his directions: those men that were lightest 
equipped, and the most active and best at swim- 





33 From the distances gi the Toméros must be 
identified with. tha re ren, cr Hingal rivor; some 
would, however, make it the B hugál. Fine form ‘of the of the 
name in Pliny is Tomberus, and in Mela—T u b ero. 

authors mention snother river in connection with 
the Toméros,—the Arosapesor Arusaces. 
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ming were to swim to shore at a given signal: 
when any one had swum so far that he could 
stand in the water he was to wait for his next 
neighbour, and not advance against the barbarians 
until a file could be formed of three men deep: 
that done, they were to rush forward shouting the 
war-cry. The men selected for this service at once 
plungedinto the sea, and swimming rapidly touched 
ground, still keeping due order, when forming in 
file, they rushed to the charge, shouting the war- 
cry, which was repeated from the ships, whence all 
the while arrows and missiles from engines were 
launched against the enemy. Then the barbarians 
terrified by the glittering arms and the rapidity 
ofthe landing, and wounded by the arrows and 
other missiles, against which they had no protec- 
tion, being all but entirely naked, fled at once 
without making any attempt at resistance. Some 
perished in the ensuing flight, others were taken 
prisoners, and'some escaped to the mountains. 
Those they captured had shaggy hair, not only 
on their head but all over their body; their nails 
resembled the claws of wild beasts, and were used, 
it would seem, instead of iron for dividing fish 
and splitting the softer kinds of wood. Things 
of a hard consistency they cut with sharp stones, 
for iron they had none. As clothing they wore 
the skins of wild beasts, and occasionally also the 
thick skins of the large sorta of fish.** ^ 
XXV. After this action they draw the ships on 





53 Similar si are made 
a by Greer ТО 10, + “Dioddros X. "Pay VL 
$5; Strabo p. 720, Pulostraton Ү.А). Ш, Wo. iM 
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shore and repair all that had been damaged. On 
the 6th day they weighed again, and after a course 
of 300 stadia reached a placo called Malana, the 
last on the const of the Oreitai** In the interior 
these people dress like the Indians, and use 
similar weapons, but differ from them in their 
language and their customs. The length of the 
coast of the Arabics, measured from the place 
whence the expedition had sailed, was about 1,000 
stadia, and the extent of the coast of the Orcitai 
1,600 stadia. Nearkhos mentions that as they sailed 
along the Tudian coast (for the people beyond this 
are not Indians), their shadows did not fallin the 
usual direction, for when they stood out a good 
way to the southward, their shadows appeared to 
turn and fall southward. Those constellations, 





%* Its modern representative is doubtlees Ris Malin, 
Malen or Moran. 

% Snch a phenomenon could not of course hare 
been observed at Malana, which is about 2 degres 
north of tho ic, nnd Nearkhos, as has been alwady 
noticed (Int р. 155), has on account mainly of this 
statement been represented as a mendncious writer. 
Schmieder and Gosselin attempt to vindicate him by 
suggesting that Arrian in copying bis journal had either 
miseed the meaning of this passage, ora) it to bring it 
into accordance with his own geographical theories. Mijller, 
however, has a better and probably the correct explanation 
to offer. He thinks that the text of Nearkhos which 
Arrian used contained passages interpolated from On. 
sikritos and writers of his stamp. The interpolations may 
have been inserted by the Alexandrian geographers, who, 
following Eratosthenes, believed that India lay between 
the Tropics. In rt of this view it is to be noted that 
Arrian’s account, е shadow occurs in that of his 
work where he is g of Malana of tho itai, and 
that Pliny (VIII. 75) givesa similar &'eount of the shadows 
that fall on a mountain of a somewhat similar namo in the 
country of that very people. His words are: In Indie 
qente Oretum Mons est Maleus nominé, juste quem 
umbrae aest:ile 4n Austrum, hieme in Septemtrionem 
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moreover, which they had beon accustomed to sea 
high in the heavens, were cither not visible at all, 
or were seen just on the verge of the horizon, 
while the Polar constellations which had for- 
merly been always visible now seb and soon after- 
wards rose again, In this Nearkhos appears to 
me to assert nothing improbable, for at Syéné in 
Egypt they show a well in which, when the sun 
is at the Tropic, there is no shadow at noon. In 
Meroé also objects project no shadow at that 
particular time, Hence it is probable that the 
shadow is subject to the same law in India which 
lies to the south, and more especially in the 
Tadian ocean, which extends still further to the 
southward. 

XXVL Next to the Oreitai lies Gedrosia,” an 
inland province through which Alexander led his 
army, but this with difficulty, for the region was 
so desolate that tho troops in the whole course of 
the expedition never suffered such direful extre- 
mities as on this march. But all the particulars 


jaciuntur. Now Pliny was indebted for his knowledge of 
ons Maleus to Bacton, who places it however not iu the 
country of the Oreitai but eomewhore in the lower Gangetic 
region am: the Suari aod Monedes. It would thus 
appear that what Baeton had said of Mownt Moleus was 
applied to Malana of tho Oreitai, no donbt on aceount 
the likeness of the two names. Add to this that the 
expression in the | under consideration, for the 
people bayoni this (Malana) are nat Indians, is no doubt 
ap interpolation into the text of the Journal, for it makes 
the Oroitai to be an Indian people, wherens the Journal had 
a little before made the Arnbies to be the last people of 
Indian descent living in this direction. 
3 This country, which — generally to Mak. 
r Â n, was called aleo Kedrosia, Gadrosiu, or Gadrusia. The 
people were aà Árisnian race akin to the Arakhosii, Arii, 
and Drangiani, : 
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relating to this I have set down in my larger 
work (VI. 22-27). The seaboard below the Ge- 
drosians is occupied by a people called the Ikhthyo- 
phagi, and along this country the flect now pursued 
its way. Weighing from Malana about tlhe second 
watch they ran a course of 600 stadia, and reached 
Bagisára, Here they found a commodious harbour, 
and at a distance of 60 stadia from the sea a small 
town called Pasira, whence the people of the neigh- 
bourhood were called Pasireés," Weighing early 
next -morning they had to double a headland 
which projected far out into the sca, and was high 
and precipitous. Here having dug wells, and got 
only ^ small supply of bad water, they rode at 
anchor that day because a high surf prevented the 
vessels approaching the shore. They left this 
place next day, and sailed till they reached Kolta 
after a conrse of 200 stadia.” Weighing thence at 
daybreak they reached Kalama, altera course of 





з" Васі says Kompthoine, “is now known by the 
name of Arabah or Hormareh Bay, and ia 
commodious with anchorage, sheltered from all winds 
but those from the southward and eastward. The point 
which forms this bay is very high and ipitous, and 
rons out some distance into the sea. A rather large fishing 
village is situated ow a low sandy isthmus about one mile 
across, which divides the bay from another... . . The 
only articles of provision we could obtain from the inhabi- 
tants were a few fowls, some dried fish, and goats. They 

w no kind of vegetable or corn, & few water-molons 
Б the only thing these desolate regions bring forth. 
Sandy deserts extend into the interior as far as the eye сап 
reach, and a£ the back of these rise high mountains?” The 
Rhapua of Ptolemy corresponds to the Bagisara or 
Pasira of Arrian, and evidently survives in the present 
name of the bay and the headland of Araba. 

3s Kolta—A place unknown. Tt was situated on the 
western aide of the isthmus which connects Riis Arabs 
with the main land. 
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600 stedia, and there anchored. Near the beac: 
was a village around which grow afew palm- 
trees, the dates on which were still green. There 
was hero au island called Karbiné, distant from 
the shore about 100 stadia.” The villagers by way 





a> A different form is Kaluhoi. Situated on tho river 
now called Kalami, or Kumra, or Kurmut, the Arabis of 
Ptolemy, who was probably misled by tho likeness of the 
namo to Karbis as the littoral district was designated here. 


o Other forms—K a rnine, Kannina. "The coast was 
елу called in, if Karmis is represouted im 

urmat. The island, lying twelve miles off the mouth 
of tho Kalami ie now c Astola or Sangadi 
which Kewpthrone thua describes :—" Ashtola is a sma! 
desolite islund about four ov fivo miles in circumference, 
sitpated twelve miles from the coast of Mokrilu, Jta clifis 
rise rather abruptly from the sca to the height of about 
400 feet, and it 25 innecersible excopt in one plave, which is 
a maudy bach about ove milo in extent on the northern 
side. Gross — turtle — this island Т 
ymrpose of феровї&! iy eggs. Nearchns auchored off i 
and called it Karine. He also that he recive 
hospitable entertainment from its inhabitants, their presenta 
being cattle and fish; but not a vestige of any habitation 
now remains. ‘The Arabs come to this island, and li 
immense numbers of theae turtles, —not for the purpose of 
food, but they traffic with the shell to China, where it is 
made into a lind of paste, and then into comhe, ornameuta, 
&e., in itnitation of tortoiec-shell. "he carcasses caused à 
sonch almost unbearable, The only land avimals We could 
see on the island were rate, and they were swarming. 
They feed chiefly on the dead turtle. The island was 
once tamous as the rundeavons of the Jownssimee pirates.” 
Vincent quotes Blair to this effect ing tho island :— 
“We wore warned by the natives at ence that it would 
ha dangerons to ny hh the island of Asthola, as it was 
cuchanted, avd that aship hed been turned into @ moek. 
The ан! ын story did not deter us; we visited the 
island, found plonty of excellent turtle, and saw the rock 
alluded to, which at a distauce had the appearance of a ship 
under sail. The story was probably tala to prevent our. 
disturbing the turtle. It has, however, some ity to the 
tale of Nearchns's transport.” As the enchanted island 
mentioned afterwards (chap. жыш under the name of 
Now was 10 stadia distant from the coast, it was 
probably the samme as Karnine. 
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of showing their hospitality brought presents of 

- sheep avd fish to Nearkhos, who says that the, 
mutton had a fishy taste like the flesh of sea birds 
for the sheep fed on fish, there being no grass in 
the place. Next day they proceeded 200 stadia, 
and anchored off a shore near which lay a village 
called Kissa, 30 stadia inland.** ‘That coast was 
however called Karbis. There they found little 
boats such as might belong to miserably poor 
fishermen, but tho men themselves they suw 
nothing of, for they had fled when they observed 
theships dropping anchor. No corn was here pro- 
curable, buta few goats had been left, which werc 
seized and put on bonrd, for in the fleet provisions 
now ran short. On weighing they doubled n 
steep promontory, which projectedabout 150 stadia 
into the sea, and then put into a well-sheltered 
haven enlled Mosarna, where they anchored., Here 
the natives were fishermen, aud here they obtained 
watert? 

XXVII. From this place they took on board, 
Nearkhos says, as pilot of the fleet, a Gedrosian 
called Hydrakés, who undertook to conduct them 
as far as Karmania*® Thenceforth until they 

* Another form of the name is Kysa. . 

* Tho placo according to Ptolemy is 900 stadia distant 
fron the Kalimi river, but according to Marcianus 1,300 
stadia. It must buve beon ritunted in the neiglibuurhood 
of Capo — The distunces e зла зо * 

'qerated the text i corrupt or 
ена, From Мойт to = the distance ix 
represented a3 1,750 in, and yet. distance from Са! 
Pasacnce to Ris Koppaithe Kophae of the text) i» barely 
500 stadia. According to Ptolemy and Murcian Karinanin 
begins at Morerna, but according to Arrian much further 
westwanl, at Badis near Cope Jask. 


4 “ From the nemo given to thia pilot I imagine that 
he was an inhabitant of Hydriakus, s town near the bay 
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reached the Persian Gulf, the voyage was more 
practicable, and the names of the stations more 
familiar. Departing from Mosarna at night, 
they sailed 750 stadia, and reached the const of 
Balémon. They touched next at Barna, which 
was 400 stedia distant.“ Here grew many palm 
trees, and here was a garden wherein were nyrtles 
and flowers from which the men wove chaplets 
for their hair They saw now for the first time 
cultivated trees, and met with natives in a con- 
dition abovethat ofmere savages. Leaving this they 
followed the winding of the -coast, and arrived at 
Dendrobosa, where they anchor in the open sea.** 
They weighed from this about midnight, and after 
a course of about 400 stadia gained the haven of 


of Churber or Chewabad.. .. Upon the acquisition of 
Hydrakes or the Hydrinkan two circumstances occur, 
that give a new face to the future course of the voyuge, 
cue ia the — addition to the length of each day's 
course ; and the other, that they generally weighed during 
the night: the former depending upon tho confidence they 
sequired by having a pilot on board; and the latter on. the 
nature of the land breeze."— Vinceut L, p. 244. 

“+ This place ig called in Ptolemy tud Marcianus Bader. 
or Boders, and may have been situated near the Capo now 
called Chemanl Bunder. tis mentioned under the form 
Balura by Philoetratos (Vit. Apoll. LIT. 50], whose deserip- 
tion of the place is in close agreement with Arrian's. 


** riot xépnow, Another reading, not so good bow- 
evor, is, riot kopjrnow for the villoge women, but 
the Greeks were e^ likely to have задй iu such 
gallantry. Wearing chaplots кы - hair on —— 
was mol i А 
Tub Vrampn pradtioe т e Greeks. our author's 

** In Ptolemy a pinea is mentioned called Derenoibila, 
which may be the same as this. The name perhay 
survives in the modirn Daram or Duram, the name of à 
highland zn pret of the coast between Caps Passence and 
Cape Guadel. 
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Кӧрһав.* The inhabitants were fishermen pos- 
sessed of small and wretched boats, which they 
did not manage with oars fastened to a row-lock 
according to the Grecian manner, bunt with paddles 
which they thrust on this side, and on that into 
the water, like diggers using a spade. They found 
at this haven plenty of good water. Weigbing 
about the first watch they ran 800 stadia, and put 
into Kyiza, where was a desert shoro with a high 
surf breaking upon it.** They were accordingly 
obliged to let the ships ride at anchor and take 
their meal on board. Leaving this they ran a 
course of 500 stadia, and came to a small town 
built on an eminence not far from the shore. On 
turning his eyes in that direction Nearkhos 
noticed that the land had some appearance of 
being cultivated, and thereupon addressing 
Arkhias (who was the son of Anaxidotos of Vella, 
and sailed in the Commander's galley, being a 
Makedonian of distinction) pointed ont to him 


ат ‘The name appears to survive ina ominal Cape— 
Rås Coppa. The natives use the same kind of bont to 
this day ; it ie a curvo made of several small planks nailed 
or sown together ina rude manner with made from 
the bark of date trees and called kair, the whole being 
then smeared over with dammer or pitch—Kempthorne, 
— Ptolemy and us this place lay 
400 stadia to the wost of tic promontory of Alambator (now 
Ras Guadel). Some trace of the wor meg be — 
in Ras Ghunse, which now designates a potu land 
situated about those parte, Arrian passes Cape | lol 
without notice. “We should be reasonably sarprised at 
this,” says Vincent (I. 248), “ag the ¢ of s cape is 
always an achievement in the estimation of a Greek nari- 
but having now a native pilot on board, it is evident 
качты 
э is is reason why we hear ing in 
Arrian of Ptolemy's Ala Nam, o Alambatair, the proni 
nent featuro of this coast." 
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that they must take possession of the place, as 
the inhabitants would not willingly supply the 
army with food. It could not however be taken 
by assault, a tedious siege would be necessary, and 
they were already short of provisions, But the 
country was one that produced corn as the thick 
stubble which they saw covering the fields near the 
shore clearly proved, This proposal being approved 
of by all, he ordered Arkhias to make a feint of 
preparing the fleet, all but ono ship to sail, while 
he himself, pretending to be left behind with that 
ship, approached the town as if merely to view it. 
XXVIIL When he approached the walls the 
inhabitants came out to meet him, bringing a 
prosent of tunny-fish broiled in pans (the first 
instance of cookery among the Ikhthyophagi, al-. 
though these were the very last of them), accom- 
panicd with small cakes aud dates. He accepted 
their offering with the proper acknowledgments, 
but said he wished to see their town, which he 
was accordingly allowed to enter. No sooner was 
he within the gates than he ordored two of his 
archers to seize the portal by which they had en- 
tered, while he himself with two attendants and his 
interpreter mounting the wall hard by, made the 
preooncerted signal, on seeing which the troops 
under Arkhias were to perform the service assign- 
ed to them. "The Makedonians, on seeing the 
signal, immediately ran their ships towards land, 
and without loss of time jumped into the sea.» The 
barbarians, alarmed at these proceedings, flew to 
arms. Upon this Nearkhos ordered his interpreter 
to proclaim that if they wished their city to be pre- 
served from pillage they must supply his army 
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^ with provisions. They replied that they had none, 
and proceeded to attack the wall, but were repulsed 
by the archers with Nearkhos, who assailed them 
with arrows from the summit of the wall. Accord- 
ingly, when they saw that their city was taken, and 
on the poiut of being pillaged, they at once begged 
Nearkhos to take whatever corn they had, aud to 
depart without destroying the place. Nearkhos 
upon this órders Arkhias to possess himself of the 
gates and the ramparts adjoining, and sends nt 
the same time officers to seo what stores were 
available, and whether these would be all honestly 
given up. The stores were produced, consisting of 
a kind of meal made from fish roasted, and a little 
wheat and barley, for the chief diet of these people 
was fish with bread added as n relish. The troops 
having appropriated these supplies returned to the 
fleet, which then hauled off to a cape in the neigh- 
dourhood called Bagia, which the natives regarded 
as sacrod to tho sun.*? 

XXIX. They weighed from this cape about 
midnight, and having mado good a course of 1,000 
stadia, put into Talmena, whero they found a 
harbour with good anchorage. They sailed 

* тышны нн — by nucis lyon Gestion 
x Tentionad Pinemy amd A Marcianus, the Tattor ot 
whom gives its distanco from Kyiza at 250 stadia, which 


is but half the distance ns given by Arrian. To the west 
of this was the river Kaudryaces ог у the modern 


Baghwar Dasti or Muhani river, into tha 
Bay of Gwuttar. x 

A name not found olsowhere. To judge by tha 
distance assigned, it wust be ed on what is uow called 
Chnubar Bay, on the shores of which are three towns, опе 
baing alied ‘Tig —perbeps the modern 1 tativo of 
Tisa, a o in mentioned by У, 
which may have been —— of Arrian, 


y 
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thence to Kanasis, a deserted town 400 stadia 
distant, where they find a well ready-dug and wild 
palm-treos.!! These they out down, using tho 
tender heads to support life since provisions had 
again yun scarce. They sailed all day and all 
night suffering great distress from hunger, and 
еп сате to an anchor olf a desolate const. 
Nearkhos fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the ships 
to Le moved toa distance from shore, Weighing 
from this they ran a course of 850 stadia, and 
came to auchor at Kanate, a place with an open 
beach and some water-courses.” Weighing again, 
and making 800 stadin, they reach Tnoi, where 
they drop nnehqr^* The place contained some 
small and wretched villages, which wore deserted 
by the inhabitants upon the approach of the 
fleet, Here tho men found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree, beside seven camels left by the 
villagers which were killed for food. Weighing 
thence about daybreak they ran a courso of 300 
stadia, and came to anchor at Dagasiva, where the 
people woro nomadic. Weighing again they 
sailed all night and all day without intermission, 
and haying thas accomplished a course of 1,100 

s i 
i m тестер 
Rå: Fnggem and Rås Godem. 

7 Kanate probably stood on tha aite of the modern 
Kungoun, which is near Ris Kaolat, and not far 
fron Another amd the common form is Trois. Tho vill 
af tho Tuoi must havo been where tho Sudich ane ае 
tho sca. Here Ptolemy placos his Kommana or Nommana 
angus follower Maseian i — —— р. 104 поќе, 
cianas, Agrisa, The od rn Wa n 
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stadia, left behind them the nation of the Ikhthyo- 
phagi, on whose shores they Lad suffered such 
severe privations. They could not approach the 
beach on account of the heavy surf, bnt rode a£ 
anchor out at sea. In navigating the Ikhthyophugi 
coast the distance traversed was not much short 
of 10,000 stadia. The people, as their name 
imports, live upon fish. Few of them, however, aru 
fishermen, and what fish they obtain they owe 
mostly to the tide at whose reflux they catch them 
with nets made for this purpose. These nets are 
generally about 2 stadia long, and are composed 
of the bark (or fibres) of the palm, which they 
fwine into cord in the same way as the fibres of 
flax are twined. When the sea recedes, hardly any 
fish are found among the dry sands, but they 
abound in the depressions of the surface where the 
water still remains, The fish are for the most part 
small, though someare caught ofa considerable size, 
these being taken in the nets. The more delicate 
kinds they eat raw as soon as they are taken out of 
the water. The large and coarser kinds they dry in 
the sun, and when properly dried grind into a sort 
of meal from which they make bread. This meal is 
sometimes algo used to bake cakes with. The cattle 
as well as their masters fare on dried fish, for the 
country has no pastures, and hardly even a blade of 
grass. In most parts crabs, oysters and mussels add 
to the means of subsistence. Nataral salt is found 
in the country, # * * from these they make oil.** 





ss Schinieder suggests that instead of the common 
rending here dm ovra» (Àatov mocéovew Arrian may 
haro written @тд бїлтшө» e. m. they mate oil from thun- 
sies, i ө. use the fat for vil. 
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Certain of their communities inhabit deserts where 
not tree grows, and where there are not even 
wild fruits. Fish is their sole means of sub- 
sistence, In some few places, however, they sow 
with grain some patches of land, and eat the 
produce as a viand of luxury along with the fish 
which forms the staple of their diet. The better 
class of tho population in building their houses 
use, instead of wood, the bones of whales stranded 
on the coast, the broadest bones being employed 
in the framework of the doors. Poor people, and 
these are the great majority, construct their 
dwellings with the backbones of fish.** 

XXX, Whales of enormous size frequent the 
outer ocean, besides other fish larger than those 
found in the Mediterranean. Nearkhos relates that 
when they were bearing away from Kyiza, the 
sen early in the morning was cbserved to be blown 
up into the airas-if by the force of a whirlwind. 
The men greatly alarmed enquired of the pilots 
the nature and cause of this phenomenon, and 
were informed that it proceeded from the blowing 
of the whales as they sported in the sea. This 
report did not quiet their alarm, and through 
astonishment they let the oars drop from their 
hands. Nearkhos, however, recalled them to duty, 
and encouraged them by his presence, ordering 
the prows of those vessels that were near him to 
be turned as in a sea-fight towards the creatures 
as they approached, while the rowers were just 
then to shout as loud as they could the alala, 





ss “Thig description of tho natives, with tbat of their 
mode of living and the country they inbabit, is strictly 
corcect even to the present dey."—~Kempthorne. 
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and swell the noise by dashing the water rapidly 
with the oars. The men thus encournged on 
secing the preconcerted signal advanced to action. 
Then, as they approached the monsters, they 
shouted the alulaas loud as they could bawl, sound- 
ed the trumpets, and dashed the water noisily 
with the oars. Therenpon the whales, which were 
scen ahead, plunged down terror-struck into the 
depths, and soon after rose astern, when they 
vigorously continned their blowing. The men 
hy loud acclamations expressed their joy at this 
unexpected deliverance, the credit of which they 
gave to Nearkbos, who had shown such admirable 
fortitnde and judgment. 

We learn further, that on many parts of the coast 
whales are occasionally stranded, being left in 
shallow water at ebb-tide, and thus prevented, 
from escaping back to sea, and that they aro 
sometimes also cast ashore by violent storms, 
‘Thus perishing, their flesh rots away, and gradu- 
ally drops off till the bones are left bare. These 
are used by the natives in the construction of their 
huts, the larger ribs making suitable bearing 
boams, and the smaller serving for rafters. The 
jaw-bones make arches for the door-ways, for 
whales are sometimes five and twenty -orguie 
(futhoms) in length.” 

XXXI. When they were sailing along the 
Ikhthyophagi coast, thoy were told about an 
island which was said to be about 100 stadia dis- 





— renting bles. Beo Neneh [rique 
the same iug wl è Nearehi fragm. 
25, Of Onesikritos gm 2nd Ortbasoras in Aclian. N. An. 
XVIL. 6; Diodor. XVII, 100; Curtius X. 1, 11. 
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tant from the mainland, and uninhabited. Its 
name was Nosala, and it was according to the local 
tradition sacred to the sun. No one willingly 
visited this island, and if ary one was carried to 
it unawares, he was never more seen. Nearkhos 
states that a transport of his fleet, manned with 
an Egyptian crew, disappeared not far from this 
island, aud that the pilots accounted for their dis- 
appearance by saying that they must have landed 
on the island in ignorance of the danger which 
they would thereby incur. Nearkhos, however,’ 
sent a galley of 30 oars to sail round the island, 
instructing the men not to land, bat to approach 
as nearas they could to the shore, and hail the 
men, shouting out the name of the captain or any 
other name they had not forgotten. No one in- 
swered to the call, and Nearkhos says that ho 
thon sailed in person to the island, and com- 
pelled his company much against their will to 
goon shore. He too lauded, and showed that 
the story about tho island was nothing but au 
empty fable. Concerning this same island he 
heard also another story, which ran to this 
effect: it had been at one time the residence 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, he 
could not learn, It was her wont to have inter- 
course with any man who visited the island, 
changiug him thereafter into a fish,and casting him 
into the sea. The sun, however, being displeased 
with the Nereid, ordered her fo remove from the 
island. She agrecd todo this, and seck a home 
elsewhere, but stipulated that she should be 
cured of her malady, To this condition the sun 
assented, and then the Nereid, taking pity upon 
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the men whom she had transformed into fish, 
restored them to their human shape. These men 
were the progenitors of the Ikhihyoplagi, the 
line of succession remaining unbroken down to 
the time of Alexander, Now, for my part I have 
no praise to bestow on Nearkhos for expending 
so much time and ingenuity on tho not very 
difficult task of proving the falschood of these 
stories, for, to take up autiqnated fables merely 
with a view to prore their falsehood, T can only 
regurd us a contemptible piece of folly.** 

XXXII. To the Ikhthyophagi sneceed the 
Gadrósii, who ocenpy a most wretehed tract of 
conntry full of soudy deserts, in penetrating 
which Alexander and his army were ‘reduced to 
the greatest extremities, of which an account is to 
be found in my other work. Bub this is an in- 
land region, and therefore when the expedition 
left the Lkhthyophagi, its course lay along Kurma- 
nia." Here, when they first drew towards shore, 


** Tho story of the Nereid is evideutly on Eastern 
version of the'story of the enchantress Kirké. ‘Tho island 
here here called Nosala is that already mentioned under the 
name of Karbine, now Asthola. 

Karmania extended from Cape Jask to Ris 
Nabend, LM comprehended the districts now enlled 
Moghostin, Kirman, nnd Liiristan, Its metropolis, aecorl- 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now Kirman, which 

ves its name to the whole ince. The firt port iu 
—— reached by the еа was in the neighhour+ 
hood of Caps Jask, where the coast is desevibed as being 

rocky, and dangerous to mariners * account of shoals 

and rocks under water. Kempthorn m "The cliifa 
along lbs pert ot Uie ош ae vor МЕ —— many 
places almost ndicular. Some have a Sonnar appas: 
ance, ono near Jask being cently of the —— 
or wedge ; and 
formed by three — “ if placed by — * 
one on the top of the other, It is very high, and has the 
resemblance of a chimney.” 
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they could not effect a landing, but had to remain 
all night on board anchored in the deep, because 
a violent surf spread along the’ shore and fur out 
to sen, Thereafter the direction of their course 
changed, and they sailed no longer towards sunset, 
but turned the heads of the vessels more to 
the north-west. Karmania is better wooded and 
produces better fruit than the country either 
of the Ikhthyophagi or the Oreitai. It is also 
more grassy, and bettor supplied with water. 
They anchor next at Badis, an inhabited place in 
Karmania, where grew cultivated trees of many 
different kinds, with the exception of the olive, and 
where also the soil favoured the growth of tho 
vine and of corn." Weighing thence they ran 
800 stadia, and came to an anchor off a barren 
coast, whence they descried a headland projecting 
far out into the sea, its nearest extremity being to 
appearance about a day's sail distant. Persons 
acquainted with those regious asserted that this 
cape belonged to Arabia, and was called Makein, 
whence cinnamon and other products wercexported 
to the Assyrians.“ And from this coast where 


*? Badia * Бачо ро —— n village of Jk 
now stands, beyond which was the promontory now cal 
Raia Комі оғ Keroot or Botnburak, which marks the 
entrance to the Straits of Ormus. This projection is the 
Cupe Karpolla of Ptolomy. Badis may be the sume ns the 
Kanthatis of this geographer. 

** Maketa is now called Cnpe Mesondum in Omán. It is 
thms described by Palgrave in tho Narrativo of bis Travels 
through Central and Калот Arabia (Vol. I, pp. 316-7). 
"The afternoon was already far advanced when we reached 
the headland, and eaw before us the narrow sea-pass which 
rans between the farthest rocky of Mesandum and the 
mainland of tho Cape, „This strait is n — or 

‘ gufe:” it presents an apectacle, wi y 
“еш on either side, and the water flowing deep and Mack 
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the Hcet was now anchored, and from the headland 
which they saw projecting into the sea right op- 
posite, the gulf in my opinion (which is also that 
of Nearkhos) extends up into tho interior, nnd is 
probably the Red Sen. When this headland was 
now in view Onesikritos, the chief pilot, proposed 
that they should procecd to explore it, and by so 
shaping their course, escapethe distressing passage 
up the gulf; but Nearkhos opposed this proposal. 
Onesikritos, he said, must be wanting in ordinary 
judgment if he did not know with what design 
Alexander had sent the fleet on this voyage. He 
certainly had not sent it, because there were no 
proper means of conducting the whole army safely 
by land, but his express purpose was to obtain a 
knowledge of the coasts they might pass on 
their voyage, together with the harbours and 
islots, and to have the bays that might occur 
explored, and to ascertain whether there were 
towns bordering on the ocean, and whether the 
countries were habitable or desert. They ought 
not therefore to lose sight of this object, seeing 
that they were now near the end of their toils, and 
especially that they were no longer in want ol 
the necessary supplies for prosceuting the voyage. 





below ; the cliffs aro utterly bare and extromely well adapted 
for shivering whatever Vessels buve thè ill luck to cunw 
upon them. Henco and from the ceaseless dash of the durk 
waves, the name of ** Mesandum" or  Anvil," a term seldom 
better applied. But this is not all, for some way out at 
sca rises a huge square mass of basalt of a hundred fost urd 
moro in height sheer above the water; it beara the name 
of “ Salfimah” ov “ sufety,” a cuphendam of gool angary 
for “danger.” Soveral small jagged peske, just pogertiog 
above the surface, cluster iu its neightuurhood ; thee bear 
the endcaring name of * Benát Sulünah," ov " Daughters 
of Salamah,” 
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He feared, moreover, since the headland stretched 
towards the south, lest they should find the 
country thero parched desort destitute of wator 
and insnfferably hot. This argument provailed, 
andit appears to me that by this counsel Nearklos 
saved tho expedition, for all accounts represent 
this capo and the parts adjacent as an arid waste 
whore water cannot possibly be procured. 
XXXII, On resuming the voyage they sailed 
close to land, and after making about 700 stadia 
anchored on another shore called Neoptana."* 
From this they weighed next dey at dawn, and 
after a courso of 100 stadia anchoréd at the mouth 
of tho river Anamis® in a country called Har- 
mozeiu. Hore at Jast they found a hospitable 





* ‘This place is not mentioned elsewhere, bat must have 
been situated somewhere, in the neighbourhood of the 
village of Karan. 

*? The Anamia, called’ by Pliny the Ananis, and hy 
Ptolemy and Mela the Andanis, ia now the Min) or Ibra- 

m Bivar. . 

5^ Other forms--Hormesim, Armizin regio. Tho nume 
was transferred from the mainluud to the island uow called 
Ormus, when the inhabitants fled thither to esenpe from 
the Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organs (chay 
xxxvii.) Tho Arabians called it Djcran, a namo which it 
continued to bear пр to tho I9th'centary. iny mentions 
en island called Oguris, of which perhaps Djeran is à 
geyim, ‘He ascribes to it the honour of having been 
the birthplace of Erythres. The description, howevur, 
which he givos of it is more applicable to tha island called 
by Arrian (chap. дан) 0 ia (now Kishm) than to 

‘mus. Arrian‘s description of Harmozia is still applicable 
to the region adjacent to the Minflb. “It ia terincd,” says 
Kempthorne, the Puradisa of Porsia. It iscortaitily most 
beantifully fertile, and abounds in orange groves, orchards 
containing apples, pears, peaches, and upricots, with vine- 
yards cing a delicious grape, from whieh was made 
at ono time a wine called Amber rosolin, generally consi- 
dorod the white wino of Kishma; but no wino is made here 
now.” Theold name of Kishma—Ofrakta—is preserved 
in one of its modern names, Vrokt or Brokt, 
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region, one which was rich in every production 
except only the olive. Mere accordingly they 
landed, and enjoyed a weleomo respite from their 
many toils—heightoning their pleasure by calling 
to remembrance what miscries thoy had suffered 
at sea and in the Ikhthyophagi country, where 
the shores were so sterile, amd thc natives so 
brute-like, and whero they had been reduced to 
tho last extremities of want. Hore, also, some of 
them in scattered parties, lenving the eneamp- 
ment on the shore, wandered inland scarching for 
one thing and another that might supply their 
several requirements. While thus engaged, they 
fcll in with a man who wore a Greek mantle, 
and was othorwise attired as a Greek and spoke 
the Greek language. Thoso who first discovered 
him declared that tears started to their cyes, so 
strange did it appear, after all they had suffered, 
to sec once more a countryman of their own, and 
to honr the accents of their native tongue. They 
asked him whence he came, and who he was. 
He replied that he had straggled from the army of 
- Alexander, and that the army led by Alexander in 
person was not far off. On hearing this they hurry 
tho man with shouts of tumultuous joy to the pre- 
sence of Nearkhos, to whom he repeated all that ho 
had already said, assuring him that the army 
and the king were not more than a 5 days’ march 
distant from the sea. The Governor of the pro- 
vince, he added, was on the spot, and he would 
present him to Nearkhos, and he presented him 
accordingly. Nearkhos consulted this person re- 
garding the route he should take in order to 
reach the king,and then they all went off, und made 
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their way to the ships. Early next morning the 
ships by orders of Nearkhos were drawn ou shore, 
partly for repair of the damages which some of 
them had suffered on the voyage, and partly 
because he had resalyed to leave here the greater 
part ofhis army. Huving this in view, he fortified 
the roadstead with a double pulisnde, and also 
with on eurthen rampart and a deep ditch extend- 
ing from tho banks of the river to the dockyard 
where the ships were lying. 

XXXIV. While Nearkhos was thus occupied, 
the Governor being aware that Alexander was in 
great anxiety about tho fato of this expedition, 
conoluded that Le would roceive some great advan- 
tage from Alexander should he bo tho first to 
apprize him of tho Safety of the fleet and of the 
approaching visit of Nearkhos. Accordingly ho 
hastened to Alexander by the shortest route, and 
announced that Nearkhos was coming from the 
fleet to visit him.- Alexander, thongh he could 
scarcely believe the report, nevertheless received 
the tidinys with all the joy that might havo beon * 
expected. 

Day after day, however, passed without confirma- 
tion of the inct, till Alexander, on comparing the 
distance from the sea with the date on which the 
roport Lad reached him, at last gave up all belief 
in its truth, the more especially as several of the 
parties which he had suvcessively despatched to 
find Nearkhos and escort him to the camp, had 
returned without him, after going a short distance, 
uud meoting no one, while others who had prose- 
cuted tho search furthor, and fuilod to find Nearkhos 
and his company wore still absont. He therefore 
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ordered the Governor into confinement for having 
brought delusive intelligence and rendered his 
vexation more acute by the disappointment of his 
hopes, and indeed his looks and perturbation of 
mind plainly indicated that he was picrecd to the 
heart with a great grief. Meanwhile, however, ono 
of the parties that had been despatched in search 
of Nearkhos, and his escort being furnished with 
horses and waggons for their accommodation, fell 
in on the way with Nearkhos and Arkhias, who 
were followed by five or sixattendants. At first 
sight they recognized neither the admiral himself 
nor Arkhias, so much changed was their appear- 
ance, their hair long and neglected, their persons 
filthy, encrasted all over with brine and shriveled, 
their complexion sallow from want of sleep and 
other severe privations. On their asking where 
Alexander was, they were told the name of the 
place. Arkhias then, pereciving who they were, 
said to Nearkhos--* It strikes me, Nearkhos, these 
men are traversing the desert by the route we 
pursue, forno other renson than because they have 
been sent to our relief, "Trac, they did not know us, 
but that is notat all surprising, for our appearance 
is so wretched that we are past all recognition. 
Let us tell them who we are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way." Nearkhos, thinking he 
spoke with reason, asked the men whither thcy were 
bound. They replied that they were searching for 
Nearkhos and the fleet. “ Well! Iam Nearkhos,” 
said the admiral, “and this man here is Arkhias. 
Take us under your conduct, and we will report to 
Alexander the whole history of the expedition.” 

XXXV. They were accordingly accommodated 
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iu the waggons, and condneted to the camp. Some 
of the horsemen, however, wishing to be the first 
to impart the news, hastened forward, and told 
Alexander that, Nearkhos himself, aud Arkbias 
with him, and five attendants, would soon arrive, 
but to enquiries about the rest of the people in 
the expedition they had no information to give. 
Alexander, concluding from this that all the expe- 
dition had porishod except this small. band, 
which bad been unaccountably saved, did not so 
much fecl pleasure for the preservation of Near- 
khos and Arkhias as distress for tho loss of his 
whole flect. During this conversation Nearkhos 
and Arkhias arrived. Ib was not without diffi- 
culty Alexander aftera close scrutiny recognized 
who the hirsnte, ill-clad men who stood before 
him were, and being confirmed by their misera- 
able appearance in his belief that tho expedition 
had porished, he was still more ovoróomo with 
grief. At length ho held out his hand to Near- 
khos, and leading him apart from his attendants 
and his guards he burst into tears, and wept for a 
long time. Having, afte? a good while, recovered 
some camposure, “ Nearkhos!” he says, “since you 
aud Arkhias have been restored to me live, I can: 
bear more patiently the calamity of losing all my 
floet; but tell me now, in what manner did the 
vessels and my people perish.” “O my king!” ro- 
plied Nearklos, * the ships ave safe and the people 
also, aud weare here to give you an account of their 
preservation.” "Tears now fell much faster from 
his eyes than before, bub they were tours of joy for 
the salvation of his fleet which he had given up for 
lost, “And where are now my ships,” ho then 
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enquired. “They are drawn upon shore,” replied 
Nearkhos, “on the beach of the river Anamis for 
repairs." Uponthis Alexander, swearing by Zens 
of the Grecks and Ammon of the Libyans, declared 
that he felt happier at receiving these tidings 
than in being the conqueror of all Asia, for, had 
the expedition been lost, the blow to his peace of 
mind would have been a counterpoise to all the 
success he had achieved. 

XXXVI  Butthe Governor whom Alexander 
had put into confinement for bringing intelligonec 
that appeared to be false, seeing Nearkhos in tho 
camp, sunk on his kneos before him, and said: 
“Tam the man who brought to Alexander the 
news of your safe arrival. You sco how I nm 
situated.” Nearkhos interceded with Alexander 
on his behalf, and he was then liberated. Alexan- 
der next proceeded to offer a solemn sacrifice in 
gratitude for the preservation of his flect unto 
Zeus the Preserver, and Heraklés, and Apollo the 
"Avertor of Destruction, and unto Poscidén, and 
every other deity of ocean. He celebrated like- 

_ wise a contest in gymnastics and musio, and 
exhibited à splendid procession wherein a fore-. 
most place was assigned to Nearkhos. Chaplets 
were wreathed for his head, and flowers were 
showered upon him by the admiring multitude. 
At the end of these proceedings the king said to 
Nearkhos, “Ido not wish you, Nearkhos, either 
to risk your life or expose yourself again to the 
hardships of sea-voyaging, and I shall therefore 
send some other officer to conduct the expedition 
onward to Sousa.” But Nearkhos answered, and 
said: “It is my duty, O king! as it is also my 
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оніо, іп all things to obey you, but if your object 
ix to gratify mein some way, do not take the 
command from me until I complete the voyage 
by bringing the ships in safety fio Sousa, Ihave 
been trusted to execute that part of tho under- 
taking in which all its difficulty and danger lay; 
transfer not, then, to another the remaining part, 
which hardly requires an effort, and that, too, just 
at the time when the glory of final success is 
ready to be won.” Alexander scarcely allowed 
him to conclude his request, which he granted 
with grateful acknowledgment of his servicos.” 
Then he sent him down agnin to the coast 
with only a small escort, believing that the 
country through which he would pass was 
friendly. Ho was no& permitted however to 
pursue his way to the coast without opposition, 
for the barbarians, resenting the action of 
Alexander in deposing their satrap, had gathered 
in full force and scized all the strongholds 
of Karmanin before Tlepolemos, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor, had yet succeeded in fully 
establishing his authority. It happened there- 
fore that several times in the course of a day 
Nearkhos encountered bands of the insurgents 
with whom he had to do battle. He there- 
fore hurried forward without lingering by the 
way, and reached the coast in safety, though 
not without severe toil and difficulty. On arriv- 


** Diodóros (XVIT. 10) gives quite a different account of 
the, e pa Nearkhos to Alexander, 
a un] minap was Sibyrtios, the friend of 
au beon — to govern the 
and the 
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ing he snerificed to Zeus the Preserver, and ccle- 
brated gymnastic games. 

XXXVII. These pions rites having been duly 
performed, they agnin put to sea, and, after passing 
a desolate and rocky island, arrived at another 
island, where they anchored. This was one of 
considerable size and inhabited, and 500 stadia 
distant from Harmozcia, the harbour which they 
had last left, The desert island was called Or- 
gana, and that where they anchored Oirakta.'? 
lt produced vines, palm-trees, aud corn. Jis 
length is 800 stadia. Mazênês, the chief of this 
island, accompanied them all the way to Sousa, 
having volunteered to act as pilot of the fleet. The 
natives of the island professed to point out the 
tomb of the very first sovercign of the country, 
whose name they said was Erythrés, efter whom 
the sea in that part of the world was called the 
Erythracan." Weighing thence their course lay 








5! Ag stated in Noto Gh, Organa is now Ormes, and 
Oarakta, Kishm, Ormnz, once so renowned for ita wealth 
and commerce, that it was snid of i€ by its Purtugnesy 
ovenpants, that if the world were a golden ring, Ormax 
would be the distnond signet, ia now iu utter decay. “I 
havo seen,” enys Palgrave (IT. 819), the abasement of Tyre, 
the decline of Surat, the degradation of Gon: but in none 
of those fallen scaporta is aught resembling the utter 
desolation of Ormnz.” A recent traveller in Possis 

Binwiug) thos describes the ennst : "nts no уйу 

— barrens - — nies Of kaa yas 
and the general aspect of the Gul emal and fus ing. 
Moore's charming allusions to Oman’a sea, with its * паше 
of pearl and. y isles’ are uufortanately qnite — i 
for uglier more nnpicturcyque secnery 1 uever hebeld.” 
—Tiwo Years’ Travel in Persia, T. pp. 137. 0, 

5* For the legend of Eryihres see Ayatharkhides Do 
Mari Eryth.T. l-& and Strabo ХҮІ, іх. 20. ‘The Куб 
youn Sen included the Indian Qeran, the Persian Gulf, ий. 
the Red Sea, the last being called alao the Arabian Gulf, 
when it was necessary io distinguish it from the Erytheean 


n? 
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along the island, and they anchored on its shores 
at a place whence another island was visible at a 
distance of about 40 stadia. They learned that it 
was sacred to Poseidón, and inaccessible.” Next 
morning, as they wore putting ont to sea, the ebb- 
tide caught them with such violence that three of 
the galleys were stranded on the boach, and the rest 
of the fleet escaped with difficulty from the surf 
into deep water. The stranded vessels were how- 
ever floated off at the return of the tide, and the 
day after rejoined the fleet. They anchored at 
another island distant from the mainland some- 
where abont 300 stadia, after running a course 
of 400 stadia. Towards daybreak they resumed 
the voyage, passing n desert island which lay on 


in general. It can hardly bo doubted that the epithet 
Jrythreun (which means ved, Greek ёрибрдх) first 
designated the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, and was afterwards 
extended to the scas beyond the Straits by those who first 
explored them, The Red Sew was so called becunse it 
washed the shoros of Arabia, called the Hed Land (Edom) 
in contradistinetion to Egypt, called the Black Lam 
(Kemi) from the darknoss of thesuil deposited by the 

ile. Some however thought that it received its nome 
from tha quantity of red coral found in its waters, especi- 
ally along the enztorm alores, and Strabo says (loo. cit.) 
“ Some my that the sea is red from tho colour arising from 
reflexion either from the sun, which is vertical, or from 
the mountains, which are red by being scorched with- 
intense heat ; for the colour it is supposed may be produced 
by both of these causes. Ktesias of Kni м реліз otn. 
spring which discharges into the sea a red ochrons 
water," —(Cf. Eustath. Comment. 38. 

** "his island is that now called An gar, or Haujam, 
to the south of Kishm. It is described as heing nearl 
destitute of vegetation and uninhabited. Its hills, or 
volcanic origin, rise to a height of 300 fect. The other 
island, distant from the mainland about 800 stadia, is now 
called the Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
culled Lite Tombo. ‘They are low, flat, and uninhabited. 
mmus milos distant from the western extremity of 
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their left, called Pyléra, nnd anchored aot Sisidéné, 
a small town which could supply nothing but water 
aud fisb/? Here again the natives wero fish eaters, 
for the soil was utterly sterile, Having taken 
water on board, they weighedagain, and having run 
500 stadia, anchored at Tarsia, the extremity ofa 
cape which projects far into the sea, The next 
place of anchorage was Kataia, a desert island, and 
тегу flat”? It was said to bo sacred to Hermés 
and Aphrodité. The length of this course was 
300 stadia. To this island sheep and gonts are 
annually sent by the people of the adjoining con- 
tinent who consecrate them to Hermés and 
Aphrodité. These animals were to be seen running 
about in a wild state, the effect of time and the 
barren soil. 

XXXVIII Karmania extends as far as this 
island, but the parts beyond appertain to Persia. 
The extent of the Karmanian coast was 3,700 


1 The island of Priora is that now called той: 


кам Bidone p other forme — n эр; 
m odone. Kempthorne thor 

—— was the amall village now called Mogos, 

Sinai ina br of th eio шо. The name miy pèr- 

hapa be preserved in the mama of & villeqe in tha хоме 

'hbourl called Duan. Tarsias—now Rs-el-Djard 
itecribod as and ragged, aud o a reddish colour. 

" Kataiais now the island called Koes or Kenn. 
Its character has altered, being now covered with dwarf 
troes, and growing wheat aud tobacco. It supplies ships 
with — chiefly, goats and — ser 
vegetables. ‘At morning,” says Binning (I. |" we 

раней Cole, s and M n WEE running slong ба Вә South 
Pa oe ah of Keesh, called in our maps Kenn h: 
artila and papuioua iland abont 7 milos in length. 1 
inhabitants as well as of avery other island in the 
Gulf, are of Areb blood for every iria Persian appear to 
hate the very &ight of the sea." 
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xtadia.” he people of this province live like the 
Persians, on whom they border, and they havc 
similar weapons and a similar military system. 
When the fleet left the sacred island, its course lay 
along the coast of Porsis, and it first drew to land 
ata place called Ila, where there is a harbour under 
cover of a small and desert island called Kai- 
kander. The distance run was 400 stadin, 
‘Towards daybreak they came to another island 
which was inhabited, and anchored thereon, Near- 
khos notices that there is here o fishery for 
pearl as there is in the Indian Sen.^ Having 
sailed along the shores of the promontory in 
which this isknd terminates, a distance of about 
40 stwilia, they came to an anchor upon its 
shores, Tho next anchorage was in the vicinity 
of a lofty hill called Olchos, where the harbour 
was well sheltered and the inhabitants were 
fishermen.” Weighing thence they ran a course of 





™ Tho boundary between Kermania and Persia was 
formed by u vango of monntuius opposite the island of 
Kataia.: Ptoleny, however, масов Karmania extend 
much farther, to the river Bagradas, uow called the 
Naben or Nabend 

™ Kaikandor has tho other forms—Kekandor, Ki- 
Kander. Kaskundrug, Kavkimdrns, Kavakendrus, Sasmkau- 
der. "This island, which i» now called Inderabia, or 
Audaray it, is abont four or five miles from the mainland, 
having a mn] town on the north sido, where isa safo nud 
commodious burbour, ‘The other island mertioned imme- 
dintely after ix probably that now called Duehewb. Itis, 
acconling to Kempthorne, à low, flat island, about eleven 
miles from the umintiad, containing a small town prine 
ge inlabited by Araba, who live on fish and dates. 
The harbour bas fund anchorage even fur hinge vessels. 

75 The pearl oyster i3 fuuud from Itas Musendom to the 
head of the Gull. ‘There are no fureed banks on the Persian 
aide, but near Bushire there ai sore youll ones. 

*5 A postanawas ncar a plaeo now called Behovar. 
It is that (ho munie way be traced in Dehra 
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400 stadin, which bronght them to Apostana, whore 
they anchored. At this station they saw a great 
many boats, and learned that at a distance of 60 
stadia from the shore thero was a village. From 
Apostana they weighed at night, and proceeded 
400 studia to a bay, on the borders of which many 
villages were to be seen, Hore the fleet anchored 
under the projection of a capo which rose to a 
considerable height. Palm-trees and other freit- 
bearing trees similar to those of Greece, adorned 
the country round. On weighing thence they 
sailed in a line with the coast, and after a course of 
somewhere abont 600 stadia reached Gogana, which 
was an inhabited place, where they anchored at the 
mouth of a winter torrent called the Aredn. Tt was 
difficult to anchor, for the approach to the mouth 
of the river was by a narrow channel, since the 
ebbing of the tide had left shoals which lay all 
round ina circle.” Weighing thence they gained, 
after running as many as 860 stadia, the mouth of 
another river called the Sitakos, where also it was 
troublesome to anchor, Indeed all along the 
coast of Persis the fleet had to be navigated 
through shoals and breakers and oozy channels. 





Ali bán, sn adjacent mountain ridge of which Okhos wos 
probably the southern extremity. 

1 Tuis bay is thaton which Nuban or Nabond is 
now situated. It ia not far from the rivercalled by Ptolem: 
the Bagradas. The plave abounds with palm-trees aa 


 Gégana is now Konkan or Konaun. Tho 
bay lacks depth of water; stream still falls into it—the 
Areo of the text. To the north-west of this place in the 
interior lay Pasargada, the ancient capital of Persia 
and the buri-phlwe of Kyros in the neighbourhood of 
STR рысе to the N. E. o£. Shiraz (3U 2 N. 
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At the Sitakos they took on board a large supply 
of provisions, which under orders from the king 
had been collected expressly for the fleet. They 
remained at this station one-and-twenty days in 
all, occupied in repairing and karcening the ships, 
which had been drawn on shore for the pur- 
pose.” 

XXXIX. Weighing thenco they came to an 
inhabited district with a town called Hieratis, 
after accomplishing a distance of 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a canal which drew its waters 
from a river and emptied into the sea, and was 
called Heratemis’® Weighing next morning about 
sunrise, and sailing by the shore, they reached a 
winter torrent called the Padargos, whore tho 
whole place was a peninsula, wherein were 
many gardens and all kinds of trees that bear 
frait. The name of the place was Mesam- 





** The Bitakos has been identified with the Kara Agach, 
Mand, Mund or Kakee river, which has a course of 300 
miles. Its source is near Kodiyan, which lies N. W. of 
Shiraz. At a part of its course it is called the Kowar 
River. The meaning of ita name ia black wood. In Pliny 
it appenrs as the Sitioganus. Sitakon wae probably the 
namo us Nearkhos heard. it iced, as it frequently 
bappens that when a Greek writer comes upon & nume 
like an oblique caso in Greek, he invents a nominative for it. 
With re to the form of the name in Pliny, ‘g’ is but a 
phonetic change instead of ‘k’, Tho ‘i’ is probably an 
error in trenseription for ‘t’. The Sitakos is — the 
Brisoana of Ptolemy, which can have uo connexion with the 
Jater-meutioned Brizaaa of ony author. Вее Report on the 
Persian Gulf by Colonel Ross, lately issued. шу atates 
that from the mouth of the Sitiowus an ageent could be 
made to Pasergada, in seven days; but this is manifestly 


an error. 

'* The changes which have taken place along the coast 
have been so considerable thut it is difficult to explain thie 
part of the narrative consistently with tho now existing 
state of things. 
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bria. Weighing from Mesambria and running 
a course of about 200 stadia, they reach Tadké 
on the river Granis, and there auchor. Inland 
from this lay royal city of the Persians, dis- 
tant from the mouths of the river about 200, 
stadia.? We learn from Nearkhos that on their 
way to Taóké a stranded whale had been observed 
from the fleet, and that a party of the men having 
rowed alongside of it, measured it and brought 
back word that it had a length of 50 cubits. Its 
skin, they added, was clad with scales to a depth 
of about a cubit, and thickly clustered over with 
parasitic mussels, barnacles, and seaweed. The 
monster, if was also noticed, was attended bya 
great number of dolphins, larger than are ever 
seen in the Mediterranean, Weighing from Tudké 
they proceeded to Rhogonis, a winter torrent. 
where they anchored іп a safe harbour." The 
course thither was one of 200 stadia. Weighing 


The peninsula, which is 10 miles in length and 3 in 
breadth jes &, low that at times of high tide it ig all but 
submi The modern Abu-Shahr or Bushir is 
situated on it. 

*: Nearkhos, it is probable, pnt i" Mm mouth of the 
river now called by some the ish others the Bosha- 
vir. ‘A town exista in the —— ш called Gra or 
Gran, which may have received its name from the Granis. 
Theroyal city (or rather ), 200 stadia distant from this 
river, ia mentioned by Strabo, xv. 3, 3, as being situate on 
the coast, Ptolemy does nof mention the Granis. He 
makes Tadké to be an inland ferr. and espe all Ge piri 
in this part Taókéné. Taoló тау ђе Ше Т —— 
by Tay which is now represented by Konar 

e 

s> Bh ogon is- Tbis written Hhogomenisly Am Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who mentions it as one of tho four 
rivera in "Benin the other three being the monio. 

and Bagrada. It ia the river at the mouth 
which is ex Bagh, whieh 1a сойбой now ан 
in the days of Nea to be a. day's sail from Bushire. 
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fihence, and running 400 stadia, they arrived at 
another winter torrent, called Brizana, where they 
land and form an encampment.. They had here 
difficulty in anchoring because of shoals and 
breakers and reefs that showed their heads above 
the soa, They could therefore enter the roads 
only when the tide was full; when it receded, the 
ships were lefü high and dry.“ They weighed 
with the next flood tide, and came to anchor at the 
mouth of a river called the Arosis, the greatest, 
according to Nearkhos, of all the rivers that in 
the course of his voynge fell into the outer ocean.** 

XL. The Avosis marks the limit of the pos- 
sessions of the Persians, and divides them from 
the Susians, Above the Susians ocenrs an inde- 
pendent race called the Uxidns, whom I have 
described in my other work (Anab. VII. 15, 3) as 
robbers. The length of the Porsian const is 4,400 
stadia. Persis, according to general report, has 
three different climates, for that part of it which 
lies along the Erythracan sea, is sandy and barren 


** “The measures hero aro neglected in the Journal, 
for we have only 800 studia specified from Mesambria to 
Brizana, and none from Brixana to the Arosia; but 800 
stadia mro short of 50 miles, while the real distance from 
Mesambria (Bushir) to the Arosia with the winding of the 
const is above 140. In these two points we cannot be 
mistaken, and therefore, besides the omission of the interval 
between Hrizam and the Aronis, there must be some defeat 
in the Jonrnul for whieh it ia impossible now to aeconnt," 
—Vineont. I. p. 405, 

“* Another form of the name of this viveris the Avoiitia, 
16 answers to the Zurotia of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its month was difflenlt, exeept to those well 
avquainted with it. It formed the bonndary between 
Persis and Suena. "The form Orofitis corn nda to the 
Zend word auriat ‘swift.’ It is now called the Tåb. 


*5 On this point comparo Strabo, bk. xv. 3, 1. 
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from the violence of the heat, while ibe part 
which succeeds enjoys a delightful temperature, 
for there the mountains stretch towards the pole 
and the North wind, and the region is clothed 
with verdure and has well-watered meadows, and 
bears in profusion the vine and every fruit elso 
but the olive, while it blooms with gardens and 
pleasure parks of all kinds, and is permeated with 
erystal streams and abounds with lakes, and lake 
and stream alike are the haunts of every variety 
of water-fowl, and it is also a good country for 
horses and other yoke cattle, being rich in pasture, 
while it is throughout well-wooded and well- 
stocked with game. The part, however, which 
lies still futther to the North is said to be bleak 
and cold, and covered with snow, so that, as Near- 
khos tells us, certain ambassudors from the 
Euxine Sea, after a very bricf jounoy, mot Alex- 
ander marching forward to Persis, whereat 
Alexander being greatly surprised, they explained 
to him how very inconsiderable the distance was.™* 
I have already statod that the immediate neigh- 
bours to the Susians are the Uxians, just as the 
Mardians, a race of robbers, are next neighbours 
to the Persians, and the Kossacans to the Medes. 
All these tribes Alexander subdued, attacking 
thom in the winter time when their country 
was, as they imagined, inaccessible. He then 
founded cities to reclaim them from their wander- 
ing life, and encouraged them to till’ their lands 
and devote themselves to agriculture. At the 


^^ It has been eonjectured that the text. here is imperfect. 

Belunieder opines that the story about. the anibaszadora is 
a fiction. 
b2 
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same time he appointed magistrates armed wil: 
the terrors of the law to prevent them having 
recourse to violonco in the settloment of their 
quarrels. On woighing from the Arosis the ex- 
pellition coasted the shores of the Susians. Tho 
romainder of the voyage, Nearkhos says, he cannot 
tlescribe with the same precision ; ho can but give 
the names of the stations and the length of the 
courses, for the coast was full of shoals and beset 
with breakers which spread far out to sem, and 
made the approach to land dangerous. Tho navi- 
gation thercafter was of conrse almost entirely 
restricted to the open sea. In mentioning their 
departure from the mouth of the rivor where they 
had oneamped on the borders of Persis, he states 
that they took there on board a five days’ supply 
of wator, as the pilots had brought to their notice 
that none could be procured on the way. 

XLL A course of 500 stadia having been 
accomplished, their next anchorage was in an 
estuary, which swarmed with fish, called Kata- 
derbis, at the entrance of which lay au island 
called Margastana.” They weighed at daybreak, 
tho ships sailing out in single file through shoals. 
‘The direction of the shoal was indicated by stakes 
fixed both on theright and tho left side, just as poste 
are erected as signals of danger in the passage 
hetwoen the island of Leukadin and Akarnania to 
prevent vessels groundiug on the shoals, The 
shoals of Leukadia, however, are of firm sand, and 





“7 'The hay of Kataderbis is that which receives the 
streams of the M ensnrehland Doraks ut its entruno- 
Witwe ishida, Buuah aud Deri, one of whieh is the Mur- 
pastani of Arrin, 
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it is tlinseasy tu font off veseels should they happea 
io strand, but iu this passage there is a deep umd 
on both sides of such tenacity that if vessels once 
tuuched the bottom, tbey could not by any ap- 
pliances bo got ofl; for, if they thrust poles inte 
ihe mad to propel the vessels, these found nu 
resistance or support, aud tlie people who got over. 
lioard to case them off into navigable water fun 
no footing, but sunk in the mud higher than the 
waist. Tho fect proceeded GOO stadia, having 
such diffienltios of navigation to contend with, 
wnt then came to an anchor, cach erew romnining 
in their own vessel, and taking thcir repast on 
board. From this unchorage they weighed in the 
night, sailing on in deep water till about the cloxe 
of the ensuing day, when, after completing a course 
of 900 studia, they dropped anchor at the mouth of 
the Enphrates near a tewn in Babylonia called 
Dividotis—the emporium of the sca-borne trade in 
frunkincense and gill the other fragrant produc- 
tions of Arabia. The distance from the mouth 
of the Euphrates up stream to Babylon is, accord- 
ing to Nearklios, 2,300 stadia. 

XLIL Here intelligenec baving been received 
“that Alexander was marching towards Sousa, they 
retraced their course from Diriddtis so as to juin 











* Diridótis is called by other writers Tertden, and 
iz anid to have heen fimnded b Nibulliodenosst. — Munnert. 
places it on the islaud now called Bubinn; Culond 
Кошу. however, fixes its position at Jebol San ñm, 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of the 
Enpheates, considerably to the north of the embouchure of 
rhe present Euphrates — Near! hak evidently 
anavares the streaant of tho Tigris und sibs] too f 
wart, ve he lid £o vermes his euu - 
эи the nest chapter. 
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him by sailing up the Pasitigris. They had now 
Sousis on their left hand, and were coasting the 
shores of a lake into which the ‘Tigris empties 
itself, œ river, which flowing from Armenia past 
Nineveh, a city once of yore great and flourish- 
ing, encloses botweon itself and the Euphrates the 
tract of country which from its position between 
the two rivers is called Mesopotamia. It isa dis- 
tance of 600 stadia from the entrance into the lake 
up tothe river's mouth at Aginis, a village in 
the province of Sousis, distant from the city of 
Sonsa 500 stadia, The length of the voyage along 
the const of the Sousians to the mouth of the 
Pasitigris was 2,000 stadia.” Weighing from the 





* ‘This ia the Rulus, now enlled the Kartn, one arm 
of which united with the Tigris, while the other fall into 
the sew by an independent mouth. Ib is tho Ulsi of tho 
prophet iel, Paa is said to be an old Persian word, 
meaning ваш. hy sore writers tho numo Pusitigria 
was applied to united stream of tho. Tigris aud 
Euphrates, now culled the Shat-ol-Arab. The courses of 
the rivera dnd the conformation of the country in the parks 
hore have all undergone greab vhunges, and hence the 
identification of localities is a matter uf dittionlty aud 
uncertainty. The following extract from Strabo will 
illnstrate this part of the narndive:— 

Polycletus says that the Ch ows pos, and the Rulweus, 
and the Tigris also entere w lake, aud. thenoe disebnego 
themselves into the uen; that ou tho sido of the lake is à 
mart, as the rivers do not roeeivo tho inerchandizo from the 
fea, nor convey it down to tho sea, on account of dama in 
tho river, parposely constructed; and that the goods are 
transpo by land, œ distanoe of 800 stadia, to Susis: 
aeconling to others, tho rivers which flow through Susis 
discharge themselves by the intermediate canals of the 
Euphrates into the single stream of the Tigris, which on 
this account has ut its muuth the name of Pasitigris. 
Aceording to Neurehue, the aca-coast of. Susis is awumpy, 
sud torminates at tie river. Euphrates; nb its month ia a 
village which receives the merehandixe from Arabia, fur the 
coast of Ambio approaches olose to the mouths of the 
Haphratesand the Pasitigeis ; the whole intermodinte space 
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mouth of this river they sailed ap its stream 
through a fertile and populous country, and 
having proceeded 150 stadia dropped anchor, 
awaiting the return of certain messengers whom 
Nearkhos had sent off to ascertain where tlie 
king was. Nearkhos then presented sacrifices to 
the gods their preservers, and celebrated games, and 
full of gladness were the hearts ofall that lad taken 
part in the expedition, The messengers having 
returned withtidings that Alexander was approach- 
ing, the fleet resumed its voyage up the river, 
and anchored near the bridge by which Alexander 
intended to lead his army to Sousa. In that same 
place the troops were reunited, when sacrifices 
were offered by Alexander for the preservation of 
his ships and his men, and gamos were celobrated. 
Nearkhos, whenever he was seen among the 
troops, was decorated by them with garlands and 
pelted with flowers. There also both Nearkhos 
and Leonnatos were crowned by Alexander with 
golden diudems—Nearkhos for the safety of the 
expedition by sea, and Leonnatos for the victory 
which he had gained over the Oreitaiand the 
neighbouring barbariaus. It was thus that the 
expedition which had began its voyage from the 
mouths of the Indus was brought in safety to 
Alexander. 
occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. On suiling 
up the Pas'tigria 150 stadia is a bridge of rafts leading to 
Баа from Persia, und ia distaut from Suse 00 (000 ?) stadia 5 
the Pasitigris is distant — the Orolitis about 2,000 stadia, 5 
the ascent through the luke —— mouth of the Tigris is 
©) stadia; near the mouth stands the Suxian village 
Aginis, distant from Susa 500 stadia; the jonrney —— 
from the mouth of the Euphrates up ‘to Babylon, through 


2, wellinhubited traet of comutry, ie a distanee of more 
than 2,000 stadia,"—Book xv. 3, Hola's téans. 
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ХАП. New the parts which lie to the right 
ofthe Érytlirgan" Soa beyond tho reahns of 
Babylonia belong principally to A rabia, which 
extends in one dircetion as far asthe sea that washes 
the shores of Phoenikia nnd Syrian Palos- 
tino, while towards sunsot it bordors onthe Egyp- 
tians in the direction of the Mediterranean 
Son. Ryypt is penetrated by a gulf which ox- 
tends up from tho grent ocean, and ns this acean is 
connected with the Erythraan Soa, this fet 
proves that a voyage could be made all the way 
from Babylon to Egypt by means of this 
gulf, But, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made: this voyage, 
except, it may be, some chance navigntar, For 
the troops belonging to the armyof Kambysds, 
which escaped from Egy pt,and reached Sous 
in stfety, and the troops sent by Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagos, to Selonkos Nikatór to 
Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus in 
ight days altogether.” It was a waterless and 
aturile region, and they hal to cross it mounted 
on swift camcls carrying water, travelling only liy 
night, the heat by day being so fieree that thoy 
could not expose themselves in the open air. So 
for are the parts lying beyond this rogion, which 
we have spoken of ns an. isthiaus extending from 
the Arahian Gulitothe Rrythrwan Seu 


© The del prt of the Balika, the purport of whieh is 
ta prove Hat the sunthors parts of the world are uninhabit~ 
able, begins with this chapter. 

* Here and subsequently meaning thes Persian Gulf. 

м8 [b is not known when et wheretare Ptulomy sent 
trvops on this expedition, 
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from being inhabited, that even the parts which 
vun up further to the north are a desert of sand. 
Moreover, men setting forth from the Arabian 
Gulf in Egypt, after having sailod round the 
greater part of Arabia to reach the een which 
wushes theshores of Persis andSousa, laure 
returned, after sailing as far along tlic coast of 
Arabia as tho water they had on board Tasted 
them, und no further. The exploring party again 
which Alexander sent from Babylon with 
instructions to sail as far as they could along 
the right-hand coust of the Erythriwan Sea, 
witli a view to examine the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in their 
route; and touched also at certain points of the 
mainland of Arabia, Butasfor that capo which 
Nearkhos states to have been seen hy the ex- 
pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 
to Karmania, there is noone who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side. But if 
the place could possibly be passed, cither by 
sea or by land, it scems to me tbat Alexan- 
der, being so inquisitive and enterprising, would 
have proved that it could be passed in both 
these ways. But again Hanno the: Libyan, 
setting out from Carthage, suiled ont into 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
having Libya on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards the rising 
sun was five-and-thirty days; but when he steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat, 
and from streams of fire that fell into the sen. 
Kyréné, no doubt, which is situated in a sume- 
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what barren part of Lib ya, is verdant, possessed 
of a genial climate, and well watered, has groves 
and meadows, and yields abundantly all kinds of 
useful animals and vegetable products. But this 
is only the case up to the limits of the area within 
which tho fenncl-plan& ean grow, while beyond 
this area the interior of Kyrónó is bui a desert of 
sand. 

Soonds my narralive relating to Alexander, 
the son of Philip tho Makedoniau. 
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Opinions of the Press. 


In rendering the results of Dr. Schwanbeck's industry 
accessible to English readers by this translation of the 
collected fragments of the lost Indika of Megasthents, per- 
haps the most trustworthy of the Greek writers on India, 
Mr. MeCrindle would have performed a most valuable 
service even had he not enriched the original by the addi- 
tion of copious critical notes, and translation of Arrian's 
work on the same subject.—Calcutia Review. 

Mr. McCrindle’s translations of the accounts of ancient 
India by Megasthenés and Arrian is a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject in the days when 
Greeks and Romans wore ruling the world...,....... 
Mr. McOrindle has conferred a great boon on society by 
translating Dr. Schwanbeck's learned work into English, 
illustrating it by a valaable map of ancient India, and pub- 
lishing it at a small price. There is more bond fide informa- 
tion regarding ancient India in this unpretending volume 
than is to be found in the great bulk of Sanskrit puranas; 
whilst it forms a most valuable adjunct to the mass of tradi- 
tions and myths which have been preserved in the Hindu 
epics of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, &c.— Pioneer. 
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Mr. J. W. McCrindle of Patna has given us a readable 
translation both of Schwanbeck's thenés and of the 
first part of Arrian’s Indika. Mr. McCrindle deserves the 
thanks of all who take an interest in Ancient India, and 
should he be able to fulfil his promise to translate “the 
entire series of classical works relating to India,” he will 

ive an impetus to the study of the early civilization of 
this country among native as well as Enropean Scholars. 
His work is well printed, and, as far as we have been able 
to judge, carefally edited.—Ze Madras Times. 


Mr. McCrindle, who has already published a portion of 
the translation of Arrian, reprints these valuable contri- 
butions to our scanty knowledge of ancient India. . . . . . An 
Introduction and notes add valuc to the translation, a value 
which happens to be very great in this case, and to centre 
in one long note on the identification of the old Palibothra 
or Pataliputra with the modern Patna.—Te Daily Review. 


Mr. MeCríndle, who holds a very high position in the 
Education Department of the Indian Government, bas col- 
lected into a volume some translations which he has lately 
contributed to the “Indian Antiqnary” from Megasthenés 
and Arrian. .....Strabo and Pliny thought fit to condemn 
the writings of Megasthenós as absolutely false, and. incro- 
dible although they were glad to copy into their own 
works much that he had written. We moderns, however, 
with our longer experience of travellers’ tales, and of the 
vitality of fabulous statements, and practised in com- 
paring accoonts that vary, find much in these fragments 
that эн with what we can reasonably conjecture of the 

b of Indin. . . . . . We may observe that many of the singu- 
arities of the hnman race which are — on the famous 
faypemouds at Hereford are described by Megasthends— 
Mr. McOrindle's volume ends with an excellent translation 
of the first part of Arrian’s Indika. He is to be congra- 
tuiated on having made a very useful contribution фо the 
popular study of Indian Autiynitics.— Vestininster Review. 


Other notices of a like favourablo import have appeared 
in the “ Englishman,” the “Scotsman,” the * Saturday 
Review,” naud scyeral Indian vernacular publications. 
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